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BLITBRATURB, 


THE ROMANCE OF NATURE. 
The Romance of Nature. By Louisa Ann Twamley. [Third Notice.) 
We promised ourselves a ramble among the flowers of Autumn, when the 
due season should come. Time has brought us the month, bat where, alas! is 
the weather for such a pilgrimage? We may ask with the rhymester— 


Where hid’st thou, faithless Autumn? 
Methinks thou tarriest long ; 
Mine eye hath caught no sight of thee, 
Mine ear hath heard no song. 
Shall the fields and woods in vain 

Of thy dull delay complain? 
O come to us again, 
Ere winter work us wrong. 





It is well for us that there is one world over which rains and whirlwinds ex- 
ercise no dominion. To this we turn all the more eagerly, in proportion as we 
are denied the good things of the world in the open air. . 

Miss Twamley begins her illustrations of Autumn with a cheerfal allegro in 
rhyme; the right spirit breathes through it, but some of her verses balt, and 
others stumble: she will doubtless amend the mechanism of her poetry in time. 
Meanwhile, we will draw upon her prose, and the delicious passage from Herrick, 
with which she has enriched it. 

‘* Autumn in England isa joyous and glowing season; the time when na- 
ture’s wealth of field and tree is most lavishly displayed and gathered with thank- 
ful merriment. How richly, glowingly beautiful are corn-fields now! with 
their troops of reapers, gleaners, and country maidens,—heavily laden waggons, 
sleek, sturdy horses, and gambolling children. 

“* Herrick’s ‘Hock Cart, or Harvest Home,’ well describes such scenes, 
though he seems to allude to ceremonies not now in use at that festive time. 


Come, sons of Summer, by whose toile 
We are the lords of wine and oile ; 

By whose tough labours and rough hands 
We rip up first, then reap our lands. 
Crown’d with the ears of corn, now come, 
And to the pipe sing Harvest- Home. 
Come forth, my lord, and see the cart 
Drest up with all the country art. 

See here a maukin, there a sheet, 

As spotlesse pure as it is sweete ; 

The horses, mares, and frisking fillies, 
Clad all in linen white as lillies. 

The harvest swains and wenches bound 
For joy, to see the Hock-Cart crown’'d. 
About the cart heare how the rout 

Of rural younglings raise the shout, 
Pressing before, some coming after, 

Those with a shout, and these with laughter. 
Some blesse the cart, some kisse the sheaves, 
Some pranke them up with open leaves ; 
Some crosse the fill-horse, some with great 
Devotion stroak the home-borne wheat. 


“The younger portion of the harvest-throng find abundant employment in 
searching the hedges for the favourite and refreshing fruit of the Blackberry ; 
and we see them standing in groups in lanes and fields, with their plump, rosy 
faces dyed, in uo very becoming style, it is true, with the dark purple juice; 
while many a woful rent in frock and pinafore tells of their exploits among the 
tangled and prickly briars. In the woods, too, both blackberry-gathering and 
nutting may now be enjoyed to perfection ; and in Autumn’s forest scenery the 
Poet and Painter find her greatest glory. Every tree,—aye, almost every leaf, 
has a different tint, and the distant woody landscape is touched with every hue 
of the painter's palette, laid cn by the delicate and harmonious finger of Nature. 
Few spots can display this magnificent effect so perfectly as the scenery on the 
Wye. The lofty hills which rise on either side of the river’s bed, some gra- 
dually swelling upwards and others abruptly lifting their craggy summits towards 
the sky, are clothed with rich hanging woods, composed of all varieties of trees ; 
and which, from the different forms of the ground, catching the sunlight and 
shadow in every shade and position, offer an unceasing and ever-beautiful change 
of effect ; heightened materially by the yew and fir-trees, which are irregularly 
distributed through the woods, and with their steady sombre hues enhance the 
brilliant beauty of the rest. Beneath, the water reflects the magical scene ; 
and high above the wooded banks rise distant mountains, mingling their proud 
cloud-capped heads with the sky: in such scenes Autumn is truly glorious. * * 

* The fir waves his blackening crest against the sunget clouds, as if conscious 
how greatly he adda to the beauty of the landscape ; and, indeed, few trees can 
do so much towards making a picture. Its tall trank, springing so high without 
foliage, hides none of the earthward view, while the deep mass of shadowy 
crest often ‘comes in’ most happily, to break the uniformity of the sky-tint. 
The yew’s sombre, darksome branches, seem always to have been deemed em- 
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so high, that when walking on the ground you had a verdant wall, or rather ar- 
cade on either side, reaching far above the height of an ordinary sized person. 
' But in some places trees had recently been felled, and by climbing over their 
prostrate trunks and branches, and looking over the Fern, we gained a scene of 
surpassing beauty. The wind, rustling in the lofty trees above, seemed to glide 
lightly over the fan-like leaves of the Fern, among which the deer were spor- 
tively bounding about, tossing their antlered heads, and chasing each other 
through the wavy sea of verdure. Squirrels were scampering among the trees, 
| whisking their bushy tails, and playing a thousand merry antics ; while the more 
_ timid rabbits peeped from their burrows among the fern roots, with their long 
| sleek ears attentively bent to catch the least suspicious sound, which would 
| send them springing home again. Nor were birds wanting to complete the pic- 
ture; the ‘deep, mellow crush of the wood-pigeon’s note’ was heard in the 
trees, beside other more shrill voices.” 
We must not stay to count the numberless superstitions and stories which at- 
tach to this plant—to talk of the charm by which its seed was believed to ren- 


we know, in some remote nook or corner of England) in the mysteries of Hal- 
low E’en. Coming back from the greenwood to the garden, Miss Twamley, in 
over-familiarity with its gorgeous hues and exquisite form has caused us to rate 
beneath its value. We have next a Thistle twined round with a spray of the 
smallest Potentilla, with its flowers like drops of the finest gold. To these suc- 
ceed a group of the Cardinal flower, and its humble cousin the blue Lobelia. 


They are accompanied by some irregular, but sweet * flower fantasies ”; here 
are a few of them. 


We know they sleep: at eve the daisy smail 
Foldeth all up 
Her blush-tipped rays ; and the wave’s empress shuts 
Her star-lit cup : 
And each fair flower, though some with open eye, 
Listen’s, and yields to Natures’s lullaby, 


The nodding Foxglove slumbers on her stalk, 
And fan-like Ferns 
Seem poised still and sleepily, until 
The morn returns, 
With singing birds and beams of rosy light, 
To bid them dance and frolic in delight. 


The drowsy poppy, who hasall the day 
Proudly outspread 
His scarlet mantle, folds it closely now 
Around his head ; 
And, lulled by soothing balm that his own leaves distil, 
Sleeps, while the night-dews fall upon the moonlit hill. 


ing at the many flowers, only named, and neither sung ror painted, which 
adorn this season,—** the giant Sunflower, so contradictorily alluded to by poets 
sometimes as a parasite, sometimes as a constant lover,”—the many-coloured 
tribe of Dahlias, a bed of which always remind us, by the profusion and magni- 
ficence of its bloom, of those enchanted gardens in the Arabian Nights, where 
rubies and sapphires hung thickly on every branch and flower-stem, to be had 
for the pulling,—to say nothing of the Hibiscus, the China Aster, ‘and many 
others more,”—we cannot but remonstrate against the epithet pale, so constant- 
ly applied to autumn flowers, as a flagrant pvetical injustice. The very last of 
the race, the Arbutus,— Winter’s own property,—which forms Miss Twamley's 
next illustration, with its rose-tipped cups, and its shining leaves, and its hard, 
glowing fruit, is one of the most cheerful of shrubs; and the Chrysanthemums, 
recently introduced, bring bright colours and gay thoughts even into the frosty 
heart of mid-winter. 

But we must stop; leaving, at least, twice as many points untouched as those 
on which we have spoken. In answer to any (if such there be) who may think 
we have already bestowed too many words upon trifling things, we shall close 
our notice by quoting a short passage from our authoress, (which, by the way, 
is appended to her last illustration—a branch of Blackberries, ‘those berries of 
such old renown.’’) 

‘* If people would be but wise enough, through life, to derive enjoyments from 
such innocent pleasures as delighted them in childhood, we should find far few- 
er sour tempers, cold hearts, and narrow minds inthe world. All, except posi- 
tive idiots, are endowed by God with a portion of that beautiful poetry of ex- 
istence, which in childhvod is so conspicuously evident,—teaching even the in- 
fant in the nurse’s arms to snatch at flowers and laugh in the sunshine. * * * 


‘ fashionable,’ and heariily do I pray that to be natural in heart, mind, and feel- 
ing, may become fashionable too.”’ 


—- 
OUR ACTORS! 
AND THEIR ORIGINALLY INTENDED TRADES, CRAFTS, AND CALLINGS, 
[Continued from the last Albion.} 


HARLEY! quicksilver Harley !—He always seems as if he were moved by 
concealed wires—wires pulled by Messieurs Momus and Co. What reader has 





der the wearer invisible—the part which it played (and yet may play, for aught | 


her next drawing, does justice to the Convolvulus,—one of those flowers which | 


The flaunting Tiger Lily and Autumnal Crocuscome next. And here, glanc- | 


Fortunately for the rising generation, the study of Natural History is becoming | 
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ment and delight of the numerous mili/ai?es quartered in that celebrated cinque 
port,—salary twenty-five shillings per week, and find his own wigs! 

Here he nightly shouted tragedy till hoarse, and sung comic songs till he 
was breathless ; but as he himself said, (though Shakspeare said: it before him,) 

* The labour we delight in physics pain.” 

The salary was bona fide, so were the benefits ; and, to the surprise of all the 
world, (we mean the Hythe world, of course,) the lean Harley fattened and 
walked erect again! Having Momus’d with Trotter, the ambulating manager 
of the Kent and Sussex corps dramatique, a yearly round or two, the offer of 
doubie his then salary induced him to visit York, as the principal low comedy 
actor of that once respectable circuit, where, with quantum suff. of empty praise, 
he realised some solid gold, and that he. wisely garnered for future exigencies. 
Though at a two hundred miles distance from London, he heard a sort of mana- 
'gerial whisper of—‘* York, you’re wanted,” and, with Caesar's ‘* Veni, vids, 
| wicr,” for his motto, he came, he played, and stamped himself the public favou- 
| rite, which he has ever since remained. 
Harley has great animal spirite—always in a sort of fidget,— 
*« His action is always strong, but sometimes such, 
‘ That candour must declare, he acts too much.” 


These lines, which Churchill wrote of one of his own time, may be very justly 
applied to Harley ; but time, perhaps, will tame his quicksilver, for the register 
—the register of that very notoriously anti Malthusian parish of St. Martin’s- 
 in-the-Fields—declares that in a few months, John Pritt Harley will be on the 
shady side of fifty! though he does not look it, for we may take upon ourselves 
to say, that when he has finished his toilette, and has Adonis’d for his hebdo- 
medal visit to church, that he may venture to sink a good third of his age, 
if certain circumstances should imperiously demand that a number should be 
declared. ’ 

Harley’s assumption of idiocy is the most perfect thing we have ever wit- 
nessed on or off the stage; it is the most imposing—we say imposing, for it 
once actually imposed upon two thieves,—regular, professional, well-armed 
thieves, who stopped and plundered the supposed sensible part of the contents 
of a certain leathern convenience called a Yorkshire stage-coach, in which our 
whimsical friend (young Harley then) was taking bis annual Thespian journey 
from Wakefield to Hull—Oily Hull! as gentlemen with sensitive olfactories 
facetiously term it. It was but a few years after our quicksilver votary of the 
sock entered into the profession which he has since adorned, as much by his 
private conduct as by his professional talent. We will give our readers the 
story, but premise that a written account must fall very far short of his verbal 
one, with the potent adjunets of his irresistible grin and ebuckle, for, in story 
telling, he always “ suits the action to the word, and the word to the action, with 
this special observance,” that he is sure to keep his hearers in @ roar of laugh- 
ter, whether they will or not; such is the power he has over the cachinnatory 
nerves of bis convivial friends: but to the anecdote of 

“THE IDIOT HARLEY ; OR, HOW TO DECEIVE TWO THIEVES.” 

“Twas dark December; the rain and wind beat high,” as Lady Randolph 
observed when she lost her child :—‘twas the same month and nearly the same 
sort of weather, when Harley would have lost his purse, had not his now cele- 
brated grin (a grin that then was little known tothe great world) preserved it 
from the recklees spoiler’s grasp. 

It is now rather more than a quarter of a century ago,—’twas at that dull 
period when the idea of steam vehicles running on rail-roads for the convenience 
of the general traveller's rapid transit, was supposed to be a mere chimera in 
the disordered brain of some scientific enthusiasts ;—’twas at that dull period 
that a lumbering, slow-going stage-coach was seen wending its way from the 
western side of bonny Yorkshire towards that famous emporium of swamps 
and whale-blubber, denominated in the county maps as Kingston-upon-Hull. 
Within this capacious machine sat a pale, thin young man, “ avec une grande 
bouche, aud teeth to match!” He had been recently invested with the fool’s 
cap and bells, and had been doing Momus through the circuit of that somewhat 
extensive county of York. This pale, thin young man was Harley, soon to be- 
come one of the principal comedians on the metropolitan boards. Opposite to 
him was deposited the capacious and well-wrapped-up body of a fat and wealthy 
cluthier of Wakefield, who rejoiced in the appellation of Jeremiah Dobs. They 
were the only passengers ; and such an unmatched pair were never before jostled 
together, even in a stage-coach. Dobs confessed that he knew nothing of either 
| Molpommony or Thelyar, except that he had read their names in the London 
| papers, as having been brought up to Bow Street for obtaining money under 
| false pretences in Drury Lane. Harley sighed at Dob’s want of taste, and Dobs 
| laughed at ‘Harley’s ignorance, when he confessed that he knew very little of 

wool and less of dying, except at the end of a five-act tragedy! Dobs had a 
| hint from Morpheus ; the hint was soon taken, and the gentle Jeremiah reposed 
in his arms : not so fortunate was Harley. So coy a dame was sleep to bim 

that he could not once win her to his wishes; to be sure, it would have been 
| rather wonderful if he had, considering the loud keyin which his opposite 
| neighbour, the fat and gentle Jeremiah, pitched his indomitable snore. Harley 
| bore the horrid sounds for some time with that Christian fortitude for which he 
has always been proverbial. But a whole hours's repetition in every note in 
the gamut was too much even for his meekness ; at length there came a sownd 
ao dire, so dreadful! * D n!” cried the philosophic Harley, ** this won’t 
| do—no. There is a point where patience ceases to be a virtue, and this is that 
| point.” He was roused; therefore he resolved to rouse his tormentor ; and 











blematical of death and mourning. Herrick thus plaintively addresses the | not seen him? what reader has not laughed at him! at him and with him? was | placing the heel of his boot, as nearly as he could calculate, upon the great 


yew and cypresse :— 
Both of you have 
Relation to the grave ; 
And where 
The fun’rale trump sounds you are there. 


I shall be made 
Ere long a fleeting shade ; 
Pray come, 
And doe some honour to my tomb. 


Do not deny 
My last request, for I 
Will be 
Thankful to you, or friends for me. 


We have wandered rather wide to include these verses, grave and plaintive 
as the melody of one of our old funeral psalms ;—let us now return to the ‘Il- 
lustrations.’ The tirst of these is a group of Carnations,—flowers made famous 
in the works of Spenser and Ben Johnson, “ under the fanciful name of ‘ Sops 
in Wine,’ it being customary to put the flowers into wine, by way of improving 
its flavour by their spicy properties.” These are drawn together with the yel- 
low Thunbergia, one of the most singular and graceful of the large and lovely 
family of delicate climbers. 

In the next plate the royal Foxglove and Fern are seen flourishing side by 
side. Miss Twamley has iliwstrated these with so happy a landscape-drawing 
in pen-and-ink, that here, too, we must stop for a moment and make an extract. 

“In the neighbourhood of a friend’s house at which J was visiting, in Bed- 


fordshire, was (and I hope still is) a grand oak-wood. The trees, of unusual | 


height in England, were remarkably erect and pillar-like, as if grown ‘to be the 
masts of some great ammirals.' They sprung into the air, seeming to support 
the very clouds; and with their dense mass of foliage spread like a roof above, 
and stately tronks, like columns standing round, with here and there a distant 


such a grin ever seen on the face of mortal man? A never-ceasing grin—in 
short, *‘ an annual grin—renewable for ever.” 

John Pritt Harley was born in our great, overgrown, modern Babylon, com- 
monly called London: his father was a very respectable silk-mercer, doing 
business in a quiet, small way, without ticketing his goods, or enticing cus- 
tomers into his shop by having plate glass in his windows, at the cost of ten 
guineas per pane. He was one of those old-fashioned, plodding tradesmen, (the 
race is nearly extinct in London,) who were contented with a plain joint daily, 
with the elegant addition of a pudding on Sundays. Little John Pritt (he was 
never called pretty) in very early life began to assist his honest father in the 
business of his small, but well-arranged little shup, so that at thirteen years of 
age he could flourish the yard measure with almost as much dexterity as any of 
those six feet—what shall we call them 1—those niminy-piminy—those EPICENE 
| creatures in coats, waistcoats, and continuations, who are kept by dozens to 

simper at our ladies, and disgust manbood, at the Waterloo and other houses, in 
‘the silk, tape, lace, and bobbin line of business. But little John Pritt Harley 
| had a soul that reached beyond a yard measure: he panted for a liberal profes- 
| sion, therefore chose the law! He quitted the yard for the quill, and was the 
junior fag of an attorney's office in Chancery Lane; but neither quill nor yard 
would suit the mercorial disposition of the embryo comedian. Blackstone was 
soon superseded by Shakspeare in his ardert imagination , he therefore showed 
his clerkship ‘a fair pair of heels,” and indulged his dramatic propensities by 
becoming at once an ambulating Thespian! This great event (for undoubtedly 
great it was to him) took place in the little strolling company at Sheerness, 
which little company was then managed by the little father of the now far-famed 
dramatist of “ Black-eyed Susan,” &c. &c., little Mr. Douglas Jerrold. But 
here poor John Pritt Harley found himself daily getting into a state that would 
| have qualified him to act Romeo's starved apothecary without the aid of art ; 
he therefore thought it prudent, as he himself observed, to sheer off from Sheer- 
ness, while he had sufficient steam to propel his ten-toed machine (a carriage 








| originally used by Adam in old paradise, and now by Haymakers in that new | 


avenue, offering a peep of sunlit meadow scenery, the place might well appear paradise, old Ireland) to Hythe, in the county of Kent, where another ambulat- 


“a glorious temple framed by nature’s hand,’ Beneath waved an ocean of fern, 





| ing manager had invited him to ‘de Momus and Melpomene,”’ for the amuse- 
i 


| toe of the snoring manufacturer of broad cloth, he raised himself up to a 
| position which left the whole weight of his slim body upon the aforesaid toe. 
The pressure was felt—the snoring ceased. Jeremiah writhed, and Jeremiah 
groaned a curse or two, then slept again. At this time they were passing across 
the skirts of a dark and dreary common, where even a Ratcliffe romance-bitten 
traveller, in search of the sublimely horrible, might very justly suppose that 
| the murderer lurked like a ravening wolf, ready to pounce upon his prey! Har- 
ley was just getting up his bile for another assault upon his snoring tormentor’s 
| great toe, when a firm, but not loud, authoritative “ Stop!" was heard through 
| the whistling wind: it was given in a deep gruff voice:—* Stop!” cried a 
second thief : to which was added, a potent threat of sending the gentleman 
who managed the reins to a warmer place than a wet coach-box on a Yorkshire 
common ona bleak December night, therefore, as in safety bound, coachy stop- 
‘ped instanter. When the first cry of ‘ Stop!” struck on Harley's ear, his 
| digits, as if by instinct, fixed on his purse, for it contained his all, the savings 
of two hard-earned benefits. The purse, conscious of approaching danger, flew 
from his pockets as if by magic, and concealed itself in the vacuum between 
| the collar of his coat and the collar of his neck. At that instant the coach- 
doors were forced, and on each side a large brass pistol was seen, the holder of 
one of which weapons, intruding his craped visage, growled into a sotto voce, 
* Your money—quick!” at which Harley, now prepared to act his part, put on 
| his idiotic stare, his ponderous jaws distended, and he grinned, and smiled, and 
nodded ; but such “nods and wreathed smiles” only enraged the impatient 
thief, who, placing the pistol to the mimic’s laughing face, cried, “‘ Your money 
—d—n your grinning—your money or your life.” a 
‘*Money !” laughed out the pretended fvol in his best idiotic style ; and, 
shaking his head like a mandarin on a chimney-piece, shouted, ai Money : Bob- 
by never no money :—Nunky pays for Bobby,” (pointing to the still snoring 
Jeremiah Dobs, at the same time kicking his shins, and in a screaming key 
bawling loud enough to wake anything bot a sleepy Wakefield clothier.) “ Nun- 
ky! Nunky! poor man wants money, Nunky !—poor man wants money, Nun- 
ky !—give poor man money, Nunky!” The robber stared, then wre ord 
his pistol from the wide-extended mouth of Harley, said to his thieving 
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—_—_—_—_— 
“ Why, Tom, I say, this chap’s a spoony !—come, quick !—draw the 
ae” A nett back-tieeded a the loud-pealing nasal promontory of 
the gentle Jeremiah, soon brought him toa knowledge of “ his unfortunate 
whereabouts.” He was soon sufficiently awake to see that two robbers ery 
before him, each with a pistol to his breast: when finding that his rhetoric cou 
not overcome such powerful and striking arguments, and hearing his apparently 
idiotic fellow-traveller, though rot fellow-sufferer, coatinue chuckling, grinning, 
and bawling, ** Nunky pays for Bobby !—Nunky pays for Bobby !” he manned 
merit of necessity, and resigned watch, purse, and pocket-book, into the ruth- 


less spoiler’s hands, who had no sooner realized, than they vanished from his | 


sight ; which done, ‘* Harley was himself again :” within his nether garment’s 
pouch he replaced his darling eash—cash now doubly prized, as doubly won ; 
for it was the first sum that in his then early life he had ever saved, first by his 
frugality, now by his ingenuity ; and well he merited the pleasures it since has 

urch him. y 

They reached Hull to breakfast: the comedian in due time chuckled, and 
grinned, and told the tale at so many convivial boards, that svon all Yorkshire 
knew it, and the ears of the unfortunate Jeremiah Dobs were saluted until the 
day of his death with the fatal sounds of ** Nunky pays for all.”’* 

Harley has gathered together a very comfortable, independent fortune—a for- 
tune upon which he cvuld retire toa Tusculum villa in the West, and live ru- 
rally, and in peace—but he feels that his quicksilver would soon be below zero 
—in one of those “ shady blest retreats,” which poets feign to love, and only 
lovers seek ; for Harley is not a poet, (the bump “ of sweet poesy divine’ has 
not yet developed itself in his cranium,) and as he is not a lover, (except In the 
Platonic line, of which more anon,)—he eschews rorality, ‘The shady blessing 
he most delights in, is the shady side of Regent Street. While making that 
new figure in trigonometry, (accidentally discovered by Mr. John Reeve, the 
convivial comedian, on his way home late at nights,) called the circumbendibus, 
on his daily tour from the Garrick club, to his substantia! old domicile in Gower 
Street, Bedford Square, Harley has often been heard to exclaim with a heroism 
worthy of the representative of J0n, the fatalist, rather than he of the sock, “I 
was born a cockney, and a cockney I'll die.” 

Harley made severa! abortive altempts to become a Benedict in the early part 
of his career, but (as both he and Shakspeare have it) 

** The course of true love never did run smooth.” 

The handsome and laughter-loving daughter of the once celebrated Mrs. 
Inchbald, the authoress, played the deuce with poor John Pritt, on his first trip 
to Sussex with Mr. Manager Trotter. John Pritt popped the question, and she 
in reply facetiously told him, that “he’d no more use for a wife than a duck 
had for an umbrella.” On hearing this he gave one long sigh, at which she 
laughed—and then he laughed—and there it ended. Buta second attack, more 
serious than the first, occurred in Yorkshire—’twas with a gay young widow— 
the widow Woodhouse ; he was in this case so far gone, that he had actually 
‘booked himself for matrimony.” He had his own consent, and merely want- 
ed hers: she was a widow, and he thought she must comply ; but this cruel 
breaker of low comedy hearts forbid the banns—Harley sung out ‘‘ Will ye?”’ 
and she responded ‘* No.” 

“* Widow, will ye, will ye marry me? 
Oh, oh, oh!” 
sighed Harley. 
“ T will never, never marry thee, 
No, John, no!” 
laughed the widow—and in a week afterwards the widow Woodhouse was mar- 


ried to a richer, a fatter, and a taller man, and poor John Pritt Harley was heard | 


singing Darby's distich. 

Harley is unlike most of his brethren of the sock—he does not tavernise : 
he is pleasantly domesticated with two agreeable maiden sisters, and having 
been long honoured with an extensive and highly respectable circle of private 
friends, he does not court promiscuous acquaintances, and he has no desire to 
‘‘ show off ;” for when any ill-bred person throws out a hint, ‘for a taste of his 


quality,” he quaintly observes, that ‘ having left his fool’s cap and bells at | 
Drury Lane Theatre, he is quite incapable :’’ and we remember meeting him at | 


a dinner party in the purlieus of Lombard Street, where, being much pressed to 
sing, he simply declined, by stating, that ‘* as he was not a freeman, he had no 
voice in the city.” 

As we have observed, Harley is rich, and with his well-known prudence, and 
lack of all speculative enterprise, and other “ evil propensities,” he has placed 
himself beyond the possible reach of indigence. Yet such is the very manly 
and proper feeling he has towards his less fortunate, (or we'll say, less prudent) 
brethren of the sock and buskin, that he is a liberal subscriber to that most ex- 
cellent and chartered institution, ‘tthe Drury Lane Theatrical Fund for Decay- 
ed Actors ’’—an institution begotten by the brain of David Garrick, fostered by 
the kindness of John Bannister, and nourished into full health and vigour by 
the enthusiasm of the !amented Kean. 

Par parenthése, it is a recorded fact, that this institution for years clothed, 
fed, and educated in a gentlemanly style, the brother of the late highly popular 
prime minister, George Canning. The youth we allude to was John Reddish, 
the son of Reddish, the once clever actor, aud member of this institution, who 
died mad in the York Asylum, leaving his only son ina state of comparative 
destitution. Mr. John Bannister, the then master of the fund, admitted the 
poor orphan's claim, and had him well educated and fitted for an appointment 
which Canning (when his splendid talent raised him from poverty and obscurity) 
obtained for his clever boy-brother. Canning’s mother was an actress at Drury 
Lane Theatre, but by no means a successful one, as appears by a critique on 
her performance, when she made her début in the arduous character of Jane 
Shore. We extract the following from the ‘Town and Country Magazine,”’ 
of 1773. 

‘* Mrs. Canning has appeared in the character of Jane Shore, at Drury Lane 
Theatre, and Mr. Garrick did her so much bonour in countenancing her first 
performance, that after having declined the part of Hastings for four years, he 


assumed it on the 5th of November, upon the introduction of this lady to the | 


stage. We are always inclined to favour young aspirants, and therefore wish 
we could say much in this lady’s commendation ; but candor, and the duty we 
owe the public, compel us to say, that a continued monotony of voice, and very 
little expression in her countenance, are great impediments to her shining at 
present in the character of Jane Shore.” 

The mother of our great orator and statesman was thrice married; by her 
first husband, (Canning, a young Irish barrister,) came George ; by the second, 
(Reddish, the actor,) came the boy above alluded to, who died in his foreign 
appointment ; and by the third, (Hunn, a Bristolian * boisterous captain of the 


sea,”) she had various sons and daughtezs, who felt their eldest brother’s pro- | 


tecting hand, and we hear that they well deserved the great statesman’s 
favour. 

But to return to Harley: the members of this chartered institution, (an in- 
stance of whose orphan-fostering kindness I have briefly sketched,) on poor 
Kean’s decline of health, elected Mr Harley as their chairman (master, as it is 
called—a sort of president of a little republic, embodied for the purpose of 
doing good to their less fortunate brethren.) It is an office of much trouble and 
responsibility, yet no profit, but the heart-gratifying one of assisting those who 
cannot assist themselves; and Mr. Harley has for many years filled the office, 
not only to the satisfaction of his colleagues in the directorship, but to the con- 
tinued enrichment of the funds of the society. 

Harley is envied and sneered at by many of his sottish and dissolute profes- 
sional brethren, for his presumed wealth and known prudence. 

** Envy will merit aa its shade pursue, 
And like a shadow, prove the substance too.”’ 

He has the substance ; and, unlike poor, weak, but kind-hearted Kean, he 
will take care that it do not decrease. He has sense enough to smile at the 
various attempts to perpetrate jokes on his prudeoce and quiet domestic econo- 
my—prudence which malice calls parsimony. They are all in very bad taste ; 
par exemple, * they assert that the cat actually kittened in his kitchen grate— 


that seat of gastronomy having been transferred to the little back parlour, where | 


‘the chop’ or ‘the steak’ could be had hot from the gridiron!”’ This, and 
a variety of such-like weak inventions of the low sots and would-be-thought 
wits of the sock and buskin, he treats with the contempt they deserve, feeling 
conscious that 
“A wit’s a feather—and a chief’s a rod— 
An honest man’s the noblest work of God.” 
(To be continued. ) 


* We are much obliged to our frie 
, ) sad, the author, for discovering the paternity of 
this somewhat venerable anecdote. , . . ite, 
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A TALE. 


. . ; . * amici 

Io vaccommiato, ei disse, ite felici,”” 

Tasso. 

e, in company with the 
id tour for his amusement; while 


for the sole purpose of pursuing my profes- 
Our | : 
ur lots in life were different as our characters, he being born 


a rank and affluence, and | being the son of a poor and humble musician in one 
of the smaller towns of Germany. Lord L—, who was a great dilettante 
! ’ 


had d i 
le ‘aken a fancy to me, when in Germany, on account of some juvenile dis- 
play of musical talent on m 


sent me to Vienna to acq 
thence I went to England 


Inthe spring of 17—, I visited Italy. for the first tim 
son of Lord lL——, who was making the gra: 
I followed in his wake, as it were, 
sional studies 


uire a knowledge of singing and counterplot. From 
at an early age, where I gained considerable credit for 


y part, and having insisted on becoming my patron, | 


Cyc Alvion. 


my acquirements, and where I might have earned a livelihood without difficulty, 
had I not been so very desirous of travelling into Italy for my improvement, as 
to prevent my settling down quietly with the smal! stock of knowledge that I 
had acquired. It was, therefore, on the departure of his aon Augustus, that 
Lord L—— kindly proposed that I should be enabled to fulfil the wish of my 
heart, and with many recommendations to the former to treat me as a brother, 
he wished me much success, and we set out for Paris in high spirits, he with 
the idea of being freed from every restraint—and 1 buoyant with the brilliant 
anticipations I had formed of the country we were going to visit. These 
friendly injunctions were, however, rather lost upon Augustus. He was too 
intimately persuaded of his own dignity ever to forget, for a moment, the dis- 
tance which, he considered, stood between us; and though under his father’s 
eye he had always behaved towards me in a kind and amiable manner, we no 
sooner found ourselves alone, than he gave way tu his natural disposition, which 
was cold and haughty, giving little and exacting a great deal. Perhaps owing 
to his father’s partiality to me, he was inclined to look upon me in the light of a 
spy, that Lord L—— had set to watch over his conduct, and give him secret 
information thereof; yet nothing could be further from my character than any 
kind of deceit, and had he better understood me, he would not have mistaken 
my interest in his concerns for curiosity, nor my frankness for any due assump- 
tion of familiarity on my part. , 

We remained but a short time at Paris. Augustus longed for Italy and classic 
ground ; and would, I believe, have gone straight to Rome, had he not had many 
letters of introduction for Milan, which hisfather particularly wished him to de- 
liver, and which ultimately led to his forming many acquaintances, and passing 
the whole of the winter in that city. He took up his abode in one of the best 
hotels, and lodged in the appartamento nobile, while I slept at the top of the 
house, in a very mean little room, which served as my bedroom and my study. 
Our arrangements were soon made; they consisted chiefly in this, that we 
should be troubled as little as possible with one another. We generally met in 
the morning at breakfast, after which I repaired to the house of the master under 
whom I studied, and then walked about the town, or did what I pleased till din- 
ner, which we mostly took together; and the evening was spent on his part 
often, I believe, at the gaming-table, and in a variety of amusements ; and 
' on mine frequently at the theatre, for the sake of hearing the best masic pos- 
| sible. 

‘** Have you seen the Adelaide?” was the first question put to me in one of 
the coffee-houses that I went to, and which was chiefly filled by musicians and 
dilettanti, who were busy discussing the merits of the last opera, and loud in 
praise of the above-mentioned prima donna. 

I replied, ‘that I was a stranger in the place, and should be grateful to any 
one who would point out to me all that was worth seeing.” 

‘“‘ Then,” said one of the party, ‘do not sleep another night without having 

seen Adelaide Caracelli, that eighth wonder of the world ;” bestowing on her, 
at the same time, the epithet, I think, of d:rina eantatrice, and many others 
| more enthusiastic, which I do not now recall. 
“1 beg to interfere,” said a dilettante, who sat in a corner, and had till now 
patiently borne with the praise bestowed on Adelaide ; ‘* as a stranger, I cannot 
suffer your judgment to be biassed by these extravagant praises. Adelaide is, 
and always was, a very sweet singer, but nothing more ; and, as for being the 
eighth wonder of the world, nu one having common sense, or who had heard 
the Signora Albertina of Naples, would ever presume to hazard so ridiculous an 
opinion.” 

He then proceeded to laud his favourite in far more extravagant terms than 
those which had been lavished on Adelaide, which failed not to produce a retort 











courteous from his adversary. In one and the same breath they endeavoured | 


each to draw my attention from the other, ti!l stunned and perplexed by so many 

| contending voices, and that about a subject on which, as yet, I could offer no 

opinion, and glad once more to get into the air, I walked home to my chamber, 

with an aching head, and the must ardent desire to see Adelaide, and judge for 
myself. 

The next morning at breakfast I related the occurrence to Augustus, who was 

much amused at it, and agreed we should go together to La Scala, that I might 

| help him as he termed it, to know his own mind about the music. I was so 

prepossessed all day with the thought of the prima donna, that my occupations 

were laid aside, and I walked about longing for the evening. At length the 


hours wore away, and happy was I when we were both seated in the theatre, and. 


the curtain rose before my expecting eyes. The scenes, antecedent to Ade- 
laide’s appearance, were to me as so much lost time, and so many obstacles to 
my wishes, whi vere now wound up to a pitch bordering almost on pain. 
At last she cane -it was needless to ask, “Is it she?’ The sweet- 
ness of the first » .e she uttered, prolonged to an unusoal length, and dying 
away in exquisite softness, settled the question at once—it could be no other 
than Adelaide. And yet, charmed as I was, the first feeling was almost that of 
| disappointment. Perhaps my thoughts had run too high, or perhaps we are apt 
to be disappointed when a face is not exactly what we had pictured to ourselves, 
even though it should be ten times more beautiful. I had fancied her tali—ber sta- 
ture was low, and her form slender. I had fancied a queen-like dignity—her coun- 
tenance was gentle, melancholy, and seemed impressed with a subdued sorrow. 
No face was ever more expressive, though not strictly beautiful; and I had 
ample means of seeing its resources developed during the various scenes of the 
opera. And there was a peculiar tone in her voice when she sustained a high 
note, and made it ring and vibrate, which seemed to seize on the very fibres of 
one’s heart, with a power and pathos that I never certainly had dreamed of 
| before, and never have heard since. I was like one who had hitherto wandered 
in darkness, and on whom the light of heaven burst at once—so vehement and 
sudden was the effect of the inimitable singing and exquisite music on the ears 
aud mind of an enthusiastic cultivator of the art, who had scarcely had an op- 
portunity before of becoming acquainted with its practical effects. Augustus, 
contrary to his usual custom, had not said a word during the performance ; in 
fact, he was entranced beyond his usual powers of receiving delight, and was 
fearful of giving way to any childish expression of rapture. On our way home, 
seeing I could not contain my transports, he acknowledged his bigh satisfaction 
at all that we had seen, and declared several times that, as far as he could judge, 
Adelaide was the most delightful of singers, and in point of face and figure, on 
which he thought himself perfectly competent to decide, she was almost fault- 
less. We agreed to go again the following evening to La Scala to see the per- 
formance ; we did so, and I can affirm, on my part, that I saw and heard with 
increased satisfaction, the charm of novelty being mure than compensated by 
the interest I took in following the thread of la Caracelli’s inimitable personifi- 
cation of her part. 

For the next fortnight, Augustus and I seemed actuated by one and the same 
spirit, for he gave up all other amusements for the theatre, and we were con- 
| stantly seated side by side to listen to the soul-inspiring strains of this idol of 

our admiration. This admiration made him grow more communicative and fami- 
| liar, and one morning at breakfast he thus addressed me:—*‘‘ Maximillian, is 

there no one amongst your musical friends who knows Adelaide off the stage ? 
| Do ask and see. I should be very curious to make acquaintance with her. If 
her conversation is but half as good as her acting and singing, she will be the 
most wonderful woman I have yet met with.” My colour rose as he spoke, for 
I had had the same wish myself, and had already made some inquiries to that 
effect. I promised compliance, and left him with that intention. I experienced 
little difficulty in obtaining an introduction into her circle through my patron’s 
means, who had already spokenof me in very handsometerms. And this time 
the proud Augustus was very glad even to go as the secondary person of the 
two. Adelaide generally received her friends in the evening when the opera 


; was ver. Her manners in private life were perfectly easy and graceful ; and | 


the amiable simplicity which she displayed, put every body at once on the foot- 
ing of old acquaintances. Her face appeared quite as beautiful as on the stage, 
excepting its paleness, and the charms of her conversation were certainly such 
as to increase the admiration which her dramatic characters excited. Her house- 
hold consisted of herself and ber sister, who was immeasurably inferior to her 
in personal beauty, and had mever appeared on the stage; of Sempronia’s hus- 
band, who had been passionately in love with Adelaide, but meeting with no 
return, had married the sister, in order not to lose sight of the object of his 
idolatry ; and, lasiy, of a surrowful-looking young man, named Leo, who was a 

kind of secretary and factotum to the family. who copied music for Adelaide, 
| and sometimes accompanied her on the harpsichord. ‘The Caracelli’s reception 
| was higlily flattering to a young musician, who was eager for distinction. On 
| hearing what I had composed, she insisted on my playing and singing, and asked 
| me a thousand questions of kind interest. As for my companion, she did not 

trouble herself much about him, further than what politeness required; he was 
left to make friends with Sempronia, while we were singing over some duets, in 
which I acquitted myself much to her satisfaction—at least she was kind enough 
to say so. 

The next day Augustus declared he had grown so tired of amusements, that 
he had a great mind to take up his violin, which he had long neglected ; and de- 
sired me, as! had some knowledge of that instrument, to give him some in- 
struction. I was so taken up myself with music, and with la Caracelli, that I did 


degrees, joined our concerts occasionally ; and, anxious to appear as a musician, 





not at unce see whence came this sudden fondness for musical study, which I 
now discovered in him for the first time. I acquiesced of course, and took a 
great deal of pains in teaching him, though I verily believe that three quarters 
of the time were generally spent in talking of the inimitable prima donna 
Once admitted into her house, we were, in a manner, made free of it, as long as 
our abode at Milan might last ; and we became her most regular visiters, seldom 
| passing an evening without dropping in. I often brought with me some new air, | 
which I had composed that morning, and which the Caracelli would sing at first 
sight, ina way to enamour me of my own compositions. Even Augustus, by 


| used all his endeavours to get through his task in a creditable manner, and 
| never failed meeting with the kindest encouragements and applause from the 
lady. 

This sort of lifewent on through the winter with little variation. Besides 
my usual studies, | was now busily employed in setting one of Metastasio’s 
dramas to music, a work on which! hoped, if not to rest my future fame, at 
least to lay the first stone of the ,future edifice. My whole wish, my real aim, 
was to write a part which Adelaide would not disdain; and to this purpose [ 
bent the entire energies of my soul, and laboured to make that character stand 
out amongst the jrest,as much as she shone beyond all the other singers in 
talent. At every passage that I wrote down for her, I used to fancy 
how she would ‘sing it, and thought I actually heard the sounds, in my 
lonely chamber, Wibrating through the air.—Adelaide Caracelli! syren of all 
syrens! could you but have known half the enthusiastic dreamings which 
filled my brain, you would have smiled at the power you so unconsciously 
possessed. But I had no one with whom I could hold communion. My 
master was upwards of sixty, my acquaintances were as yet too new to 
lay bare my weaknesses perhaps to their derision, and the son of my patron, 
who was most fitted in years, and from long acquaintance, to give an ear to the 
overflowings of my heart, was too far removed in character for me to venture on 
any such flights in his hearing. Besides, a kind of instinctive fear of speaking 
too much of Adelaide, except when he began, frequently made me silent. If I 
may be allowed so to express it, my instinct was more correct on this point than 
my perceptions. With less experience than! possessed at that time, I might 
have seen that Augustus was irretrievably in love with Adelaide; but I did not 
see it—yet I felt embarrassed and timid whenever she was mentioned, which 
now occurred less often than at first. On his side he seemed divided between 
a kind of jealousy of me, and a fear lest by scaring away my confidence too 
abruptly, he*should lose all opportunity of penetrating my sentiments. It may 
be supposed that these contending feelings made him capricious and unequal in 
his behavieur; treating me alternately as a confidant, a rival, or a stranger. I 
was, however, accustomed to patience, and willingly made use of it in this in- 
stance, in gratitude to Lord L , whom I had no means of repaying, but by 
making every concession to his son. I therefore put up with many disagreeable 
trifles, and consoled myself with study and practice, to the great satisfaction of 
my instructors. My opera was now so far advanced, that my master caused 
parts of it to be tried by the pupils of the Conservatorio, in order to judge of 
its merits, before a rehearsal took place at the theatre. He expressed himself 
so pleased with it, that he promised me every assistance to forward its speedy 
representation. In Adelaide Caracelli I had likewise a friend and an advocate, 
and she had promised to use her influence with both manager and actors to pro- 
mote my success. But though Adelaide was all encouragement, though the 
masters at the Conservatorio were profuse in their congratulations, I felt an un- 
easiness and dissatisfaction that I could not at first account for. A word from 
Sempronia had been the cause of this. I happened one evening to address to 
her some question of trifling importance, which caused her to allude, as to a cir- 
cumstance well known to me, to Augustus’s habit of visiting Adelaide every 
morning, while I was at the Conservatorio, and frequently going to the theatre 
during rehearsals. This fell upon me like a blow, the effects of which were 
too visible to escape Sempronia’s observation. With the good-nature that 
formed an intrinsic part of her character, she instantly expressed her surrow at 
having unconsciously given me pain, thereby only increasing my confusion, and 
I may add, my surprise at my own sentiments, as till then I considered my 
idolatory of Adelaide as so much incense offered to the goddess of song. Alas ! 
I now found to my cost, by the strong human ingredients that were mixed up 
with my incense, that I loved the woman still more than I worshipped the idol. 
The transition appeared almost painful and humiliating in my eyes. Had I then 
been wound up to so enthusiastic a height, to find at last that it was love alone 
that animated me? I can scarcely distinctly remember what I replied to Sem- 
pronia; I only know that I took the first opportunity of departing without say- 
ing as much as “good night” to the beautiful Caracelli ; and through the mist 
that seemed to float before my eyes, I can only recall the look of pity and inte- 
rest with which the eyes of the former followed me as I went out of the room. 
I returned with hurried steps to my hotel. The perturbation of my spirits was 
too hurried at first to allow me even to think, and it seemed merely the effect of 
mechanical custom that led me to undress and lie down. A flood of tears came 
to my relief—it was the passionate expression of all the feelings that raged 
within me, a relief that nature kindly gives to those whose hearts are cramped 
for want of sympathy, and the power of expanding beneath the benign influence 
of confidence and friendship. I was afterwards able to collect my thoughts. I 
now plainly recollected a thousand little things that had before escaped me, for 
want of aclue to throw light upon them, which proved, beyond a doubt, that 
Augustus was inlove. He had never said a word to me of his morning visits, 
and that alone was suspicious. So far I was completely convinced—but the 
next question, one which I scarcely dared to investigate, and yet longed to know, 
| was, does Adelaide return his passion? I instantly began to reca!] in my mind 

how different her behaviour towards him was now to what it had been at first. 
In the beginning she had distinguished me as the musician, and taken little 
notice of him. Now they conversed often, she smiled upon him, and every look 
and gesture started up before me as so many witnesses of what | dreaded to ascer- 
tain. ‘To me she had been uniformly kind and friendly—towards him she was 
at different times in all kinds of moods. How I envied the difference! I saw 
love in all those variations of mind and manner, and nothing but the most chil- 
ling absence of all passion in her constant regard for me. Not satisfied, how- 
ever, with my internal convictions on the subject, I resolved to draw from Sem- 
pronia the assurance that I was not mistaken, and perbaps make a friend of her, 
who was one of those good creatures who are ever ready to take an interest in 
other people’s concerns. 

With these intentions I waited as patiently as I could till evening, when I 
went to Caracelli’s with the full intention of observing as much as I could, 
without interrupting or attempting to participate in their conversation. I even 
| took my seat by Sempronia, as if accustomed to act the confidant, and make 
| way for the lover, but in reality to appear as unconcerned as possible, that they 
| might feel more at liberty. Sempronia welcomed me kindly, and the melancholy 








young man, whom I have already mentioned, drew his chair near ours, as if de- 

sirous of making one in our conference. ‘They immediately began to speak to 
| me as if they had been long aware of what was passing in my heart, unknown 
| to myself ; and these two beings, whom J had before scarcely observed, seemed 
| suddenly converted into old friends, by the sympathy which they expressed in 
| my disappointment, and their warm expressions of preference for me above 
Augustus. He was little calculated, indeed, by his general demeanour, to make 
friends of those whom he did not study to please, though, perhaps, when he did 
so far lay aside his usual pride as to be desirous of captivating any one, few men 
possessed the faculty in a higher degree, as much from his handsome person as 
his agreeable and witty conversation. He spoke Italian fluently, and being 
well versed in the French language, in which Adelaide was an adept, they had 
ample means of communicating their ideas ; and the charms of these conversa- 
tions was perhaps heightened to Augustus, by the feeling of the display he was 
making of his powers in two languages not hisown. La CaracelJli was doubt- 
less flattered by the constant adulation of a man known in the world to be of 
some discrimination; and as his encomiums on her singing, from their very 
want of scientific judgment, seemed to proceed from his feelings alone, the 
novelty was pleasing in a country where every amateur, from the highest to the 
lowest, has al! the terms of the art at his fingers’ ends. 

Sempronia, seeing me downcast and sad, would willingly have left me in hap- 
py ingorance of what I wished té know, but finding me bent on ascertaining the 
full extent of my misfortune, she told me wih some hesitation, that she had 
long observed a decided preference on the part of her sister for my companion, 
and knowing Adelaide's ardent soul as she did, could give me but little hope that 
I should be able to supersede a rival in heraffections. After a short pause, how- 
ever, she bid me not be entirely discouraged, as she might be mistaken in the 
symptoms she thought she had discovered, and constancy and perseverance 
sometimes worked their way, slowly indeed, but surely. A look which she 
cast on her husband, who was standing at the window with bis back towards 
us, and the smile which suddenly followed it, seemed to remind her that it was 
not always the case. ‘ My husband's example need not alarm you,” continued 
she, as if reading my thoughts ; ** there was a want of ideality about him which 
displeased my sister. Adelaide requires to be loved, independently of external 
circumstances—and will, do not doubt it, love the same in return. Should your 
friend, for instance, ever bring forward his rank, in any way, as contrary to their 
affection, from that day, depend upon it, Adelaide loves him no more.” 

Sempronia thus, half intentionally, half unawares, contributed to raise my 
spirits with hope, and nurse the flame that I had felt the necessity of extinguish- 
ing. I gladly seized the slightest ground on which to build the tottering fabric 
of romance, and though I scarcely exchanged ten words with Adelaide that night, 
{ I had received so much alleviation from my conversation with Sempronia, that 

I went away tranquillized and far more satisfied than when I came. 
| According to her promise, the Caracelli bad interested herself in my behalf 
| about my opera, and preparations had already been made at the theatre, to put 
| it into immediate rehearsal. I had written a letter to Lord IL—, to give him 

an account of my studies, saying nothing, however, of our more private con- 
sn ; and I had received the most flattering congratulations from him, ina 





communication which he sent to his son some time after. Thus far my affairs 
seemed prosperous, as much as any success can compensate us for a thwarted 
affection ; and I could not but be aware, that the greater my success and hopes 
of fame and fortune, the brighter my prospects would grow. [ little thought 
how cruelly they would be all at once clouded by an unforeseen event. 
Amongst the airs that I had written for Adelaide, there was one with which she 
| was not so well satisfied as the rest, Whether she thought it did not give her 
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sufficient opportunity for displaying her wonderful powers, or waether it failed to 
express the words as she averred it did, it would be hardly fair for me to de- 
termine. Her opinion was supported by Augustus, though he knew little on the 
subject ; and her small circle having likewise declared themselves of the same 
opinion, I was of course overruled, and with the utmost readiness set to work 
to recompose the air completely. My second attempt was however, not more | 
successful than the first, and I made several alterations at different times, and 

brought the air over and over again to Adelaide for approbation, Still, whether 

to uy my patience and see how far I would sacrifice anything to please her, or 

from whatever other cause it might be, this luckless cavatind seemed to stop 

our proceedings, and remained to me the gordian knot, which | could not untie. 

One night, however, as if some angel had whispered an inspiration into my ear, 

when I had laid down to rest, after working all day fruitless.y, a sudden flash 

came across my mind, and, unable to wait till morning, I rose, procured a light 

and set to work with renewed ardour. Towards dawn! had comp'eted the 

air, and, confident now of success, I waited with great impatieace till the hour 
should come when I could see Adelaide, and lay before her the labours of the 

night, internally persuaded, perhaps, that she would value them as much as | 

own, in my vanity, that I did myself. 

Without even going to the Conservatorio, which I was in the daily habit of 
doing, I went straight from the hotel to Adelaide’s street, but was much disap- 
pointed in being told that she was not at home. I knew it was not true by the 
hour of the day, and therefore, instead of going home, I paced up and down, in hopes 
of meeting her when she sallied forth to go to the theatre for rehearsal. After 
spending about an hour in this manner, I saw some one come out of the house 
where she lived, and to my no small mortification, I found it was Augustus. 
He immediately guessed, by my leisurely pace, that I must have been there 
some time, and concluded that I had been watching him. He did not leave me 
long in suspense as to his ideas on the subject. 

‘« Maximilian Rosenberg,” said he, in a tone in which haughtiness and jealousy 
seemed to struggle for the mastery, ‘ I have treated you as a friend and a com- 
panion—yes, a companion ever—in compliance with my father’s wishes ; 
and what have I received in return from you? JI need not say what, for your 
confusion speaks clearly enough to condemn you. But, as to dodging my steps, 
sir, whatever may be your excuse or your intention in doing so, it is a thing that 
I never will submit to. A compact, in urder to remain entire, must be kept on 
both sides ; you have neglected your part, henceforth J consider myself exone- 
rated from all further concern about you.” 

It was in vain I endeavoured to justify myself. The greater my confusion 
and earnestness in rejecting the imputations he threw upon me, (added to the 
real consciousness | felt of secretly being his rival, which tended to weaken my 
powers of defence,) the more I implicated myself, I believe, in hiseyes. Find- 
ing it hopeless to see Adelaide that morning, I returned nome, vered and exas- 
perated—angry with Augustus, with myself for not having had ihe presence of 
mind to show him the cavatina at once, and still more angry with la Caracelli, 
to whom I had sent in my name, and whv must have known what my business 
was. Besides, I did not know how far he might not push his revenge, and J 
was at a loss even to know on what footing we should henceforth be. Augus- 
tus, I knew, stood in some awe of bis father, even at a distance, and could 
hardly shake me off with propriety without his consent. Yet I knew ‘he could 
easily misrepresent the thing, if he chose, by letter, and that he would stretch a 
point to free himself of an unwelcome companion, was what I equally be- 
lieved to be very likely. I remained occupied with these disagreeable thoughts 
allday longin my chamber. Augustus dined out that day, and in the evening I 
went to one of the smaller theatres, and did not go to Adelaide’s. 

Early the next morning Sempronia’s husband came tosee me. He brought me 
word from Adelaide, that the following day part of my opera would be rehearsed 
and that I must attend at the theatre. He likewise inquired if I was ill, as they 
had not seen me the night before, when I was expected. After some hesitation, 
I simply related what had passed. 

‘‘T thought so,” returned he, ** from what Adelaide said : Augustus is exceed- 
ingly jealous ; and J advise you, as a friend, to keep clear of all these things, and 
not risk the success of your opera, and, perhaps, the chance of its being repre- 
sented at all, for the vain pursuit of that which you may never attain. Do not 
be like the dog in the fable :—remember, Adelaide is merely the shadow ; and 
think of your professional success,” continued he, laughing, ‘tas the only sub- 
stantial thing really worth pursving.” 

This advice I admitted to be good, but difficult to follow. He had loved 
Adelaide bimself, he continued, and yet had given her up without such powerful 
reasons : he had, therefore, some right to advise another. Her heart was now, 
he was sure, irrevocably engaged; and he had even understood that Augustus 
had made her proposals, which she had accepted, but that he could not probably 
fulfil them, while his father still lived. Startled at this news, unable to conceal or 
control my feelings, I scarcely know to what excess I should not have suffered 
myself to be carried away by passion, had he not soothed me by every reason- 
able means, and brought me back to my senses. I saw nothing of Augustus till 
dinner-time, when he sent up his servant to let me know it was ready. With- 
out this decided overture on his part to a reconciliation, for such it was from a 
man of his disposition, I could not have got over the invincible repugnance I 
felt at meeting him. He was calm and polite, but distant. We said but little, 
yet there seemed an evident intention on his part to keep within bounds. Per- 
haps, like a wary politician, he wished te temporise till he saw how my opera 
might succeed, as in case it did, he would not be unwilling to play the part of 
the patron ; and, moreover, the music was tu Adelaide's taste, and her decisions 
were law at the theatre. 

The next day] went to the theatre, where I was presently joined by Ade- 
laide, together with her sister and brother-in-law, and Augustus, on whose arm 
she leant as che walked about the stage till all the musicians had assembled. 
She was in high spirits that day; but though I passed near her several times, 
she did not seem to take any notice of me, at which I was not a little morti 
fied. I thought it peculiarly unkind, as I was sure she could not be 
ignorant of what I must feel at that moment. When the orchestra was 
tilled, the Caracelli sung one or two of the airs of her part in a very sweet man- 
ner, but not, I thought, with that energy which she was accustomed to infuse 
into everything ; and, conceiving it was done with a design to vex me, though 
it might be simply that few singers put forth their full powers at a rehearsal, I 
felt hurt and offended. At last I approached her with the cavatina that I had 
been working at, and begged her totry it. Shedidso. It pleased all who were 
present but Augustus, who persisted that it would always remain a very poor 
concern. Adelaide, perhaps secretly piqued that her singing should not have 
the power of embellishing anything, said thereupon that she thought it had bet- 
ter be left out altogether. This was objected to, as the situation absolutely re- 
quired it; and it led to a duet that could not be suppressed. The manager, who 
was of a hasty temper, immediately declared, that if that were the case, he 
would find some other prima donna to take her place, for if the duet was sup- 
pressed it would equally displease the tenor, who had a prominent part in it. 
La Caracelli, who knew her power, made her curtsey to him, and said, since he 
was of that opinion, she would rather decline taking any part in the opera at all. 
Whereupon every tongue seemed to lvose at once, intrading its opinion in one 
way or another, giving no bad idea of the confusion at the tower of Babel, and 
would have presented a truly ludicrous scene to me, had I not been too deeply 
interested in the result of ihe dispute to remain a calm spectator. Alas! it 
was useless to raise my feeble voice amidst a crowd, and even when the storm 

had somewhat subsided, I covld not learn tu what conclusion they had come. 
Business seemed plainly at an end, for that day at least ; the musicians began to 
quit the orchestra one by one, and I saw Adelaide walk away. My rage was at 
is height, and joining Augustus, I could not help venting my bitterness in no 
very measured terms, as he had in reality been the cause of Adelaide’s distaste 
for the cavatina and ultimate quarrel with the manager. His answer was more 
contemptuous than passionate, which I could so little brook at that time, that, 
listening only te the dictates of embittered and angry feelings, I loudly called 
on him to fight, at the same time clapping my hand on my swerd. His action 
was as quick as mine, and glad, perhaps, of an opportunity of giving way to his 
hatred, he drew his sword, and we began lounging at each other. Several per- 
sons who passed to and fro probably took us for actors, as they did not interfere 
until Augustus fell wounded. The sight of his blood at once recalled me tomy 
senses, and alarmed all who yet remained in the theatre. Everything was in 
confusion, and people ran about in all directions for assistance, while I remained 
nailed to the spot, and mute with horror at the idea that I had perhaps killed 
him. All my anger had vanished, and I pictured to myself his desolate father 
upbraiding.me with the death of his son. Augustus, however, had only fainted. 
The wound was slight, and he was easily conveyed to the manager’s room till he 
should be taken home. Notwithstanding the repeated endeavours I made to 
approach him and offer assistance, he signed me to retire so vehemently, that, 
fearing he should exhaust his remaining strength, I was forced to comply. I 
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. Was it remorse, or was it a feeling that Adelaide was lost for ever | 
tome? Alas! I fear the latter reason was uppermost in my heart. 
voured to soothe her uneasiness, but 
tioned all those about on her what 
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the necessity of repose 


» and insisted on seeing Augustus, and that without delay. 


know where he was and who disturbed him. 
fend my post any longer, and, finding the sympathy he excited turned to my dis- | 
advantage, I made the best of my way out of the theatre. 


I was scarcely in the street when I was accosted by a certain Marchese di San 


@ man upwards of fifty, who had been handsome in his day, and was still good- 
looking and famed for his accomplishments, his wit, aud his elegant attire, which 
was the envy and model of all the young men of Milan. With such elements | 


all societies. Success had made him inordinately vain; so much so, that he 
expressed his sincere astonishment that Adelaide could prefer any one to him- 
self, forgetting that he was some thirty years her senior. He consoled his 
vanity, however, by assuring me that Adelaide was beginning to grow sensible to 
his attentions, when, unfortunately for both, as he emphatically said, this 
foreigner came and stole a march upon him in her affections He indulged in 
the bitterest invectives against Augustus. I was listening in silence, and won- 
dering why he made a confidant of me on so slight ao acquaintance as ours, 
which merely consisted in occasional meetings at the theatre and the coffee- 
house, when he suddenly broke off and began praising my spirit and my courage 
in his most insinuating manner. Somewhat ashamed of these praises, I should 
have willingly dropped the subject, but he proceeded to tell me that these sort 
of affairs had sometimes disagreeable consequences when the government took 
them in hand, and advised me rather to be beforehand, by denouncing Augus- 
tus to the police as the origin of the quarrel, which had been far too public not 
to be known all over the town by the next day: Augustus would then, no doubt, 
receive notice to quit the town, and I should remain victor on the field. I saw 
plainly through all this pretended kindness,—the real wish he had of getting a 
rival off his hands. I was indignant at the idea of such a proposal, but still 
avoided giving him any direct answer, and, as by this time we had arrived at my 
home, [ bid him hastily good evening, and thanking him for his advice, I stole 
up to my chamber, where I sat waiting till Augustus came home. I then sent 
in te know whether he wou'd see me, but being answered in the negative, I de- 
termined to write to him, in case he persisted in his resolution. The next 
morning I was told he had passed a good night; the surgeon's report was favor- 
able, and lie had a long conference with an English nobleman, a friend of his, 
who had called on hearing what had occurred the preceding day. As Augustus 
still refused admitting me, I was left to my own reflections till evening, when, 
to my utter amazement and vexation, I received an order from the police to quit 
Milan within four-and-twenty hours. It was now clear to me, that Augustus 
had employed his influence to direct the revenge of the authorities against me, 
and in the bitterness of my soul I half repented having neglected the friendly 
warning of San Felico. Those means which I had scorred to employ in my 
defence against a powerful rival, Augustus was not ashamed to use to crush me 
in my career, at the moment when my aspirations for fame were going to be 
tried by the test of public favour or disapprobation. ‘ Of what use,” thought I, 
with a sigh, ** is it to conquer one’s bad resolutions? The strong will ever oppress 
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at Norwich, the whole band is visible, and therefore audible ; there are no gal- 


as these, it may be imagined that San Felico was sought after and caressed in | with studied typographical display. 





the weak, and no reward is ever to be looked for by those who do their duty.” 
In such and other reflections I indulged myself for the space of an hour, when, 
seeing their folly and mischievousness, I suddenly started up, and began making 
my preparations. My possessions were not numerous enough to give me much 
trouble, or to take much time in collecting together, and when this was done, I 
went to take leave of my good maestro at the Conservatorio. He had beard of 
everything, and not only declined taking any money for his instructions, but 
hearing I was going to Naples, wrote me a letter of recommendation to an emi- 
nent musician in that city, and dismissed me with his blessing, and the wish 
that I might be more prudent henceforward in my conduct. I took nv leave of 
Augustus, and simply writing on a scrap of paper my intention of going to 
Naples, and my wishes for his speedy recovery, I set off in no very enviable 
state of mind. Bythe time I had arrived at Naples, my scanty means were 
nearly exhausted, and I was so depressed in spirits as to be little capable of ex- 
ertion. Having taken up my abode in the meanest hotel I could find, my next 
care was to deliver my only letter of recommendation, which was worth a king- 
dom to me in my forlorn state. It was with some difficulty I found out the 
street where Signor Melincini lived, and I ascended the staircase with a beating 
heart, feeling as I did, that so much depended on this visit. 


woman with a very intelligent face, whom I afterwards learned was his daugh- 
ter. They both rose as I entered, and as she lifted her countenance from the 
book she was reading, she seemed to look with an eye of great benignity at my 
squalid appearance. She, however, resumed her reading, and her father pro- 
ceeded to open the letter I had brought. His countenance evidently expanded 


and when he had finished, he asked me what were my plans. 
how to reply, but assured him that I was willing to do anything in the way of my 
profession towards gaining a livelihood. * Claudia,” said he, turning to his 
daughter, ‘** pray bring me those manuscripts that are lying beside you. If this 
young man does not think it unworthy his talents, it is the quickest means I can 
find of employing him.” 
to be copied, and J returned home very well satisfied with my visit. 
work very diligently, but my forlorn and lonely condition weighed heavily on 
my heart. This was still further increased by receiving a letter from Lord 
L , which was sent after me by Augustus. He had simply enveloped it, 
without adding a word of his own, which seemed a very obstinate determina- 
tion to keep me in ignorance of all that concerned him. 
our duel had been written to Lord L by some of Augustus’s English friends, 
and my conduct had been represented in the blackest colours. His letter at 
once deprived me of all hope that [ could ever appease him by any explanation 
on my part. Not that it was violent or ungentlemanrly in language—far other- 
wise. But I saw that he was hurt at what he called my unpardonable ingrati- 
tude, and that he cast me off entirely, and for ever, as one unworthy of his kind- 
ness and generosity. 
sole me under this circumstance. It was in vain that I recollected that I had 
erred slightly in comparison to what he bad understood had been the case; I 
felt how guilty J must appear in his eyes to have lifted my arm against the son 
of a patron; and his concluding words, ‘‘ Do not answer this letter, for I will 
receive none from you,’’ rung in my ears as if it had been my sentence of con- 
demnation 

I was obliged to suppress my feelings as much as possible, the necessity of 
exerting myself being now more imperious than ever; but my extreme depres- 
sion did not escape the observation of my new friends. With the nice perception 
which belongs to her sex, Claudia instantly saw that something weighed heavily 
on my mind, and thinking it might be some pecuniary embarrassment, she urged 
her father to speak to me on the subject. 
at first I felt reluctant to let him know all. 








than was due. _frox 
less well of me, this candid confession only served to raise me in his esteem ; 


my command. 
mended me several scholars, and he allowed me to copy music for him under 


dismal. 
(We shall give the conclusion of this beautiful story—which deepens in tra- 
gic interest as it proceeds—next week. } 
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THE LATE NORWICH FESTIVAL. 
From the London Spectator. 
The managers of the Norwich Festival seem determined to maintain the same 





did not, however, leave the theatre, but continued walking about in great agita- 
tion, till the aurgeon, who had been called, came out of the room, and I inquired 
anxiously about his patient. 
was evident he had been in a violent passion; that he was very feverish, and 
had better remain quite quiet for a few hours before he was moved home. I 
cannot attempt to describe my feelings during the remainder of that day, which 
seemed to me the !ongest I had ever passed. I rambled about the theatre, not 
venturing to enter the room where Augustus lay. J could hear from the out- 
vide that he was talking incoherently, half in English, balf in Italian ; but think- 
ing my presence would only increase his uneasiness [ kept out of his sight. 
When, at iast, I heard from the servant who had been sitting by him that he 
had sunk into a refreshing slumber, I did all in my power to keep everything 
quiet within reach of his hearing. I paced up and down before his door, like a 
sentinel, and the sight was truly a singular one to see a theatre converted into 





He told me there was nothing serious, but that it | 





the largest structure of its kind in the kingdom: since the last Festival, the 
' ceiling has been finished, in strict conformity with its original architectural cha- 
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A shriek, such as I never heard before, when I motioned her to leries to intercept the sight or the hearing of any portion of the orchestra; there 
pronounced the name of Augustus in a low voice, stung me to | is * ample room and verge enough” for performers and for auditors. 


With these important advantages the Norwich Festival starts. The right 


1 endea- | employinent of the best music, and the best band for its performance. Not many 
she would not listen; and having ques- | years since, a provincial festival was generally the speculation of some coun- 
had happened, she loaded me with bitter | try or London professsor, whose object was to enlist some one or two singers of 
In vain | great popularity, to make shift with the smallest possible number of real per- 

remonstrated on the imprudence of exciting his already irritated feelings, and | formers instrumental and choral, and to swell the apparent strength of the orches- 
; She was not to be overruled, and the dispute had | tra with a number of “ dummies,” whose merit was all of the negative kind, he 

grown so loud that Augustus was startled out of his sleep, and was calling to being regarded as the best man who did the least harm. This was the period 
It therefore became useless to de- | of Seleciion- making. There was no attempt at preparation, and scarcely any need 


of rehearsal. Iucessant repetition had familiarized all the real performers with 
every piece in which they were engaged ; and the very last place in which it was 
likely, or even possible for a new work to be produced, was a provincial festival. 


Felico, a professed admirer of la Caracelli, who had followed me out. He was | The same vulgar hand which jumbled together the selections at Covent Gar- 


den, facetiously termed Oratorios, was often visible in these country compila- 
tions; where ‘ Martin Luther’s Hymn, sung by Madame Catalani’—or Mr. 
Braham, as it might happen—was regarded as a great feature, and announced 
This impudent quackery lasted for a time : 
but the spread of musical taste and knowledge in many of our great manufactur- 
ing towns, which at first manifested itself in the establishment of choral socie- 
ties, led to more systematic endeavours and to higher aims. The regular train- 
ing and constant practice of these societies, qualified them to give the requsite 
choral effect to the sacred compositiuns of the great masters, new or old ; while 
the engagement of an increased number of London instrumentalists balanced 
the choral strength of the country auxiliaries, and enabled a provincial festival, 
thus organized, fearlessly to encounter and successfully to accomplish the per- 
formance of works demanding all the elements of musical power. The provincial 
festivals, therefore, in all the higher walks of the art, now give the tone to public 
feeling and the impulse to public taste. In sacred music they were accustom- 
ed to look to and learn from the Metropolis—they are now leaders and teachers. 
The Abbey Festival taught us nothing—except what to avoid ; it added nothing 
to our stock of good music—nothing to our previous amount of knowledge. 

Every returning Norwich Festival, we look for some new gratification, some 
increase of musical wealth ; and we have never yet looked in vain. We see 
how frequently and how largely other festivals are indebted to it: it is this fact 
which has earned for it a high and deserved reputation, and which gives it, in 
our eyes, value and importance. We judge of the tree from its fruit. 

The Band consisted of about 400 performers ; thus classed— 


12 Principal Singers 44 Violins 
78 Cantos 20 Violas 
50 Altos 10 Violoncellos 
64 Tenors 10 Double Basses 
80 Basses 35 Wind Instruments 

—- ; 1 Organ. 
284 — 
120 


Cramer led the morning and one of the evening performances ; the others 
were led by Blagrove, whose eminent talents as a performer have deservedly ob- 
tained for him this honourable distinction. Among the London instrumental- 
ists, we observed Reeve, Mountain, Watkins, Seymour, Wagstaff, Moralt, 
Lindley, Crouch, Lucas, Bonner, Hatton, Binfield, Howell, C. Smart, Taylor, 
Flower, Willman, Powell, Card, Denman, Tully, Rae, G. Cooke, Keating, and 
others. The principal vocal performers were Madame Caradori Allan, Siguora 
Assandri, Miss Rainforth, Miss Bruce, Mrs. A. Shaw ; Messrs. Hobbs, Haw- 
kins, Phillips, E. Taylor, Ivanoff, and Lablache. 

The principles which should govern the selection of music at any entertain- 
ment consisting of a succession of performances, are simple, and, it would 
seem, sufficiently obvious. Variety should be sought—but variety only of ex- 
cellence. If any pieces of a second-rate character be admitted into the scheme, 
they should be few and short. No writer of doubtful fame should be allowed, 
as at Birmingham, to occupy an entire morning. ‘There is no need to descend 
to mediocrity, while so much of acknowledged excellence remains untouched. 
For the same reason, the incessant repetition of the same works should be 
avoided. It is no honour to the memory of Handel to select one of his Ora- 


| torios for performance at every recurring festival, and reject all the reat. The 
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Signor Melincini | 
was writing when I entered, and a little further, by the window, sat a fine young 


as he read the praises which, no doubt, my kind master had bestowed upon me; | 
I was embarrassed | 


I set to | 


There was no strength of mind that could help to con- | 


This was kind in the extreme, though | 

I finished, however, by giving him | 
a faithful sketch of my history, in which I laid all the blame I deserved to my | 
own account, seeking neither to excuse nor inculpate Augustus or myself more | 
When I had finished he assured me, that so far from thinking | 


and that his services, and even his purse, if I was in distress, were equally at | 
Soon after this, having ascertained my capabilities, he recom- | 


his eye, instead of working alone in my chamber, which was very small and 


proud rank which their former exertions have secured for it, and to render it in | ] t 
most essentials superior and in none second to any sitnilar entertainment. The oratorio: these are selected from the Apocalypse, and adaped to music which 
Town-ball, formerly the nave of a monastery belonging to the Black Friars, is | fitly associates with the sublime and fervid descriptions of the Apostle John. 


plea nay impose on the ignorant, but indolence is the true motive—mixed with 
an habitual deference and regard to Walpole’s rule, ‘‘ never to disturb what is 
at rest.”’ In this festival, four names of great, if not of equal honour, stand 
out prominently: Mozart, Haydn, Spohr, Handel. In the compositions of 
| these illustrious writers, which have passed before us thia week, there is all that 
| diversity of character and thought which marks the real master of any art. No 
servile imitation or feeding upon others’ thoughts—no “ invocation of dame 
Memory and her siren daughters ;’’ but the free and copious outpouring of 
genius and fancy, refined, not curtailed by study, and guided, not cramped, by 
discipline. Here is no unworthy association—no ill-assorted union. Different 
tastes may assign to one or the other of these masters the highest rank, but 
that they all stand aloft none will deny. 

Mozart has never till now taken his due rank and occupied his proper place 
in our festivals. A chorus or an air from one of his Masses or Cantatas has 
enabled a conductor to announce his name as one of a host of contributors toa 
miscellaneous act; but that work from which his powers as a sacred writer 
| may be best estimated, has been withheld from public notice. This is the 
simple fact. If, therefore, it wasttesirable that such an exclusion should con- 

tinue no longer, it is plain that the causes which have hitherto created it should 
| be removed. We have howg! of cavils and objections to the form in which the 
| Requiem has now heen pesduced. The answer to all such is plain: if it had 





So saying he put into my hands some music that wae | not been produced in some such form, it would have still remained (in England) 


on the shelf. Of all times, the present is not precisely the most likely to ob- 
tain approbation or even admission for a Popish mass into a church or a cathe- 
dral. In point of fact, the experiment was tried, and the result was peremptory 
and unqualified rejection. But perhaps the objections are less to the English 
version than to the additions which have been made to Mozart’s work. These 





The whole affair of | 2" easily answered ; since, if the Reguiem were stripped of all that has been 


added to the portion which Mozart left, scarcely more than half of it could be 
performed at all. It is well known, that of much he furnished the mere out- 
line; which, after bis death, was filled up by Siissmayer. How much, it ie not 
easy to determine. We possess volumes of controversy on this subject, so 
much interest did it excite in Germany; and the weight of testimony would 
| certainly give to Siissmayer not only the filling-up of Mozart’s sketch, but the 
production of entire movementa—even the ‘‘ Lachrymosa” and the “ Bene- 
dictus.” If, then, additions by Siissmayer are admitted without scruple, how 
alsurd is the affected horror because reeourse is had to other compositions of 
Mozart, or even those of other writers, unless the association be an incongruous 
or an unworthy one. How far they are so, can only be judged of by those who 
have heard the work in its new form. ‘The original, like every other mass, 
consists of detached portions of the service performed to music, which are 
linked together by others which are merely recited by the priest. If, therefore, 
the Requiem be performed as a requiem, these are necessary: and hence the 
propriety of its assuming the form and character of an oratorio. But an orato- 
rio is something more than a mere succession of chorusses: it must have some 
narrative~-some dramatic action—some scene must be presented to the hearer’s 
imagination. There must be connexion as well as contrast: it is not enough 
that the hearer be gratified with a suce ion of ds, however replete with 
erudition or glowing with melody : all this is within the power of instrumental 
music, but vocal music aims at something more. “ Music,” says Addison, 
‘« when thus applied, elevates and purifies the mind of the hearer. It strength- 
ens devotion, and advances praise into rapture—producing deeper and stronger 
impressions, when fitly joined to and justly expressive of sacred and solemn 
words, than can be imparted by the ordinary modes of delivery.” Now the 
music of the Requiem accomplishes this: it speaks to all, not the dicta of a 
Church, shrouded in what to most hearers is an unknown tongue, but the lan- 
guage of the Scriptures on man’s eternal destiny. The words of Redemption 
| are chiefly derived from the narrative of the Judgment-day, in the 24th chapter 
of St. Matthew, as closely paraphrased as the music would allow. The words 

adapted to the “‘ Recordare,” for example, begin thus— 
| ** Come, ye blessed of my Father, 

Heavenly joys for you are waiting ! 
| Toil and suffering all are ended, 

Enter into rest eternal !” 


The recitations introduced are more essentially the narrative portions of the 





| The substitution of the magnificent fugue in B flat, instead of repeating the 
| first chorus, (Mozart having died before even the skeleton of his Requiem was 


racter, and the reverberatory power of the room thereby been considerably in- | completed,) forms a noble and most appropriate conclusion to the work in its 
| creased. The organ, also, has received the addition of a complete set of pedal- | present form. 
pipes of the largest scale; which are so judiciously placed as not to interfere | 


The pleasure we have heretofore derived from hearing the Requiem, has been 


with the orchestra, or cut off that communication which it is so essential to pre- | merely sensual—it has now been also intellectual : we have hitherto been com- 


serve between the different classes of instruments. 
ers radiate from a point in which the principal voices, the Leader, Organist, 
Conductor, and principal Instrumental Basses, are congregated ; an arrange- 
ment by which unity of impulse is given to the whole band. At York, where 
the opposite method was pursued, all was uncertainty, indecision, and often com- 
plete confusion. 
The effect of any musical performance depends not only on the assembling a 


The four hundred perform- | pelled to enjoy it with only the scanty apparatus of a few voices and instruments 


in a private room—we have now heard its fall power and meaning developed ; 
and, judging fromthe powerful effect which it produced on the present oc- 
| casion, we may confidently anticipate a frequent repetition of this gratification. 

Previous to the performance of Redemption, (in which even the additions ne- 
cessary to impart to it the character of an oratorio, afford the principal singers 
but few opportunities of display,) a selection was given, containing some choice 








given number of singers and players, but on the building in which they are placed, | morceaux ancient and modern, It commenced with Attwood's second Corona- 
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tion Anthem ; and included Orlando Gibbons’s noble Anthem, * Hosanna = 
the Son of David.” The effect of this sublime composition, sustained by 25 
voices, and accompanied on the gigantic organ which now stretches from sie 
to side of the centre aisle, was expressibly grand. It is rather discreditable 
to the taste and research of those who provide these entertainments, that the 
choral grandeur of our own Church music is so seldom dispiayed. The skill 
and genius which Gibbons and his contemporaries discovered in writing ‘* music 
for voices” simply, have never been surpassed—seldom equalled ; and the 
scanty and ill-appointed choirs of our cathedrals scarcely suffice to give even an 
outline of their ample proportions, much less to display Sheir massy strength. 
No English festival ought to pass without the name of Gibbons, Farrant, Pur- 
cell, or Croft. . : ’ ; ‘ 

Among the other novelties of this act, albeit of a very different kind, was 
Beethoven's exquisite ‘“* Song of the Quail.” The Germans have a supersti- 
tion that the note of the quail expresses the words “‘Fiirethe Gott ;” and upon 
this Beethoven has constructed a song full of imagination and beauty. Is was 
charmingly sung by Madame Caradori. Ivanoff exhibited great purity and 
sweetaess in the execution of the tenor solo from the Davide Penitente ; and 
Lablache power and expression in the ‘Sanctum terribile” of Pergolesi. But 
the most finished performance of the act was “O come let us worship, by 
Hobbs; upon whom, in this song especially, the mantle of Harrison has de- 
scended. No other proof is needed of the miserable and pettifogging intrigue 
which disgraces the musical profession, than that Hobbs is engaged at only one, 
and Miss Masson, the most accomplished English singer of the present day, at 
not a single festival. 

It was impossible to hear Redemption without being forcibly struck with the 
immense advance that music has made among tbe lower orders! Here was a 
chorus of 270 voicea, more than 200 of whom are living in Norwich—weavers, 
dyers, tailors, and shoemakers—who leave their looms and vats and shopboards 
to perform the most sublime of Mozart’s compositions, with a degree of feeling 
and spirit, of enthusiasm and expression, quite marvellous. These men and 
women will have to teach their ‘Letters’ ere long—in fact, they do it now. 
To the titled frequenters of the Opera—to the admirers of all that is puny and 
rickety in music—they now proclaim the real power and majesty of the art. It 
is thus that music must diffuse her spirit through the land. The many fol- 
low after Mozart: they leave Bellini to the few—without a spark of envy or 
jealousy. ‘ 

Thursday morning was occupied with the Creation, and its appropriate ap- 
pendage, Bishop's Seventh Day. At Manchester, it seems that Chaos was in- 
troduced by a Coronation Anthem; a piece of barbarism which we had hoped 
was only capable of being perpetrated by the gentlemen who conglomerated 
those masses of confusion and piled together those heaps of discordancy called 
the Abbey Festival Selections. Is it the King’s Organist who is so anxious to 
impress on our minds that a coronation is the proper and necessary prelude to 
chaoat' The Norwich people, happily, are not of this opinion; whatever the 
Westminster and Manchester Radicals may be, they have no such disloyal 
thoughts or rebellious associations: they perform the Creation as Haydn wrote 
it, and no Republicanism lurks in disguise in a musical performance. We have 
little to say regarding this morning. The Creation has its faults, and, among 
‘*i puritani musicali,” they are many. The great blemish in this work is the 
admixture of the stage and the church—almost every chorus has the common- 
place theatrical termination. Perhaps this defect was the more palpable as the 
severe grandeur of the Redemption was fresh in our memories. But Haydn 
compensates for this error by a ceaseless flow of sweet and graceful melody. 
His mind was the abode of grace and elegance—a vulgar thought never found 
entrance there—it was the shrine of beauty both natural and artificial; for those 
forms of musical elegance which seem to have arisen instinctively and uncon- 
sciously in his mind, are arrayed in the garb and invested with the drapery of 
accompaniment the most becoming, rich, and appropriate. There is everything 
to adorn—nothing to encumber. But if Haydn has suffered from the attacks 
of his enemies, much more severely has he been wounded by his pretended ad- 
mirers. For fifteen years, the Creation was hacked and hewed by stupid and 
tasteless conductors—cut into shreds and served up abitatatime At the last 
Norwich Festival, it came out in fresh youth and vigour; and the high gratifi- 
cation which its performance imparted, induced its repetition on the present oc- 
casion. There is an absurdity in the cast of this oratorio, which should be no- 
ticed, as it occurred both here and at Manchester. There are five persons in 
the drama—Gabriel, Uriel, Raphael, Adam, and Eve—each of whom should 
have one representative and no more. Madame Caradori, Miss Rainforth, and 
Miss Bruce, shared among them the personation both of Gabriel and Eve; 
while Phillips and E. Taylor, to one of whom should have been allotted Ra- 
phael and to the other Adam, divided each of these characters between them 
with scrupulous equality. Hobbs and Hawkins formed the angel Uriel: and 
each proved himself a worthy representative. To Hobbs wasallocted the larger 
share of the songs and recitations; and his execution of some of them was 
most finished,—especially ‘* In splendour bright,” ** In rosy mantle,” and “ In 
native worth.” Taken as a whole, we never heard so perfect a performance of 
the Creation, (and we have heard it some score times); for those passages 
which at its first introduction into this country were regarded as instrumental 
difficulties, are now within the reach of all who pretend to handle a stringed 
instrument. The violins of the present age are all masters of Haydn—those 
of the last had only reached as far as Vauhall and Pleyel. The Creation, 
therefore, never was perfectly performed thirty years since, at amy provincial 
festival. 

This charming oratorio we have said, was appropriately followed by Bishop's 
Seventh Day. Our opinion of this Cantata was recorded when it was first per- 
formed at the Philharmonic. It appeared here, not with a feeble and diminutive 
chorus but in all its native strength and grandeur: and every expression of ap- 
probation which we then gave it, we now reiterate mge strongly and emphatically. 
Bishop ought to follow up the impression he has mage; he has shown himself 

capable of attaining the most elevated station of his art; the Cantata is but a 
sample of what he can accomplish in sacred music—let his next work of this 
class be the Oratorio. 

The performance on Friday morning was one of the richest musical treats we 
remember to have enjoyed,—the Christian's Prayer of Spohr, and the Israel in 
Egypt of Handel. About four years since, we reviewed the former of these 
pieces, and predicted its future popularity and celebrity. It remained, howe- 

er, unnoticed till last season; when about half of it was performed at the 

Vocal Concerts ; and it now appears in three of the Festivals of the present year 

Spohr is a writer who can well afford to “ bide his time.”” Though the hand of 

the same master is perceptible, the tone of this work is essentially different 

from that of the Last Judgment. The words are a paraphrase on the Lord’s 

Prayer ; and tranquil piety and heartfelt devotion are the emotions which it in- 

spires. Music seems the natural expression of its autkor’s feelings. In many 

other writers the style of the theatre is mixed up with that of the church : in sume 
even of the Masses of Haydn and Mozart we find common, hackneyed, opera- 
tic passages. Nothing of this kind ever occurs in Spohr’s writing, no unseem- 
ly associations cause the thoughts to wander from the subject before them—all 
is pure, serene, holy. The Prayer is written for four principal voices and cho- 
rus. The only solos are for treble and bass, each with an accompanying chorus 

The first of these, ‘All gracious Father, heaven's high Lord,’ was admirably 

sung by Madame Caradori; the second, ‘‘ Thee, Lord, thy creatures own,” 

served to display Phillips to great advantage. ‘The concerted pieces were sus- 
tained with perfect correctness, (and Spohr is a writer who allows no deviation 
from his text,) by Miss Rainforth, Mrs. Shaw, Messrs. Hawkings, Hobbs, and 

E. Taylor. 

We have heard of some (must we call them) criticisms on this beautiful com- 
position, as performed at Manchester, which only serve to show that Spohr is 
a writer very imperfectly understood, as yet, by the English public. He is in 
advance of us; and we must acquire a little more musical knowledge before 
we can thoroughly enjoy or even appreciate the intellectual riches as well as the 
musical resources of his mind. It was just so with regard to the Last Judgment: 
flippant and shallow coxcombs, calling themselves critics, denounced that ma- 
Jestic work—some as extravagant, and some as dull. Experience has shown 
that its blaze was rather too strong for their visual organs, which were accus- 
tomed to range only over the dim twilight of music. 

The Festival concluded with the master work of Handel. At length this 
sublime oratorio is presented in a form which will not only command the adimi- 
ration of the musician, but that of the public. It is a singular circumstance, 
that the weakness as well as the strength of ita author should have been so sig- 
nally displayed in this Oratorio. The songs are very few; and of these few not 
one ranks among his best, while some are so triflng or so dull as to be quite un- 
worthy of performance. It would be injustice to the memory of Handel to 
produce them. It has been imagined that Handel purposely rendered his songs 
feeble, in order to give by contrast additional strength to his choruses. We 


doubt the existence of any such intention; and if itdid exist, Handel betrayed 
an unusual and needless want of reliance on his own powers, 


have been made to remove this imperfection, 
with little judgment or success. 


Some attempts 
5 and to supply this deficiency ; but 
The words, instead of being taken from holy 


writ, are puny rhymes, or scraps of Milton with additions by some meaner hand 
Some of the music has nothing of Handel's character, but partakes of the fee- 
ble operatic style of some later writers. Neither did these additions supply the 


= prominent deficienges, for they left the principa! treble and tenor each un- 
urnished with asong* "In the version of Israel in Egypt that we have just 
* In anotice of the Manchester Festival, 


stated that these interpolations are taken fro 
the King’s Libr ary, 


tnously circulated, 


which appeared in the True Sun, it is 
rpe m Handel’s own copy of the oratorio, in 
This statement, though altogether incorrect 


: ’ , has been indus- 
A close inspection of the scere in Handel's 


writing, which is 


heard, five vocal pieces have been introduced, the words of which are all taken 

from the Scriptures, having a direct reference to the story of the oratorio, and 

all of grace and varied beauty. The forgotten and unknown operas of Handel, 

in which are some of his finest songs, have supplied the music. The hearer is 

not made sensible of the souree whence these airs are derived from any frivolity 

of character. Handel had not one style of song-writing for the church and ano- 

ther for the theatre, since many of his operatic songs are quite as grave and | 
sombre as any that can be found in his oratorios. The first (introduced after the 

chorus) is a recitative, of deep and touching expression, to these _words— 

“Tsrael, how art thou fallen! thy glory is departed and thou art in bitterness, 

Our joy is changed to mourning, our mirth to sorrow, and we are fatherless : 

we dwell among the heathen and find no rest : our days are fulfilled, eur end is 

come. Turn thee, O Lord; save us from the hands of our enemies. The 

music to which these words are adapted may rank among the most finished ex- 

amples of recitative that Handel has left. A song equally pathetic and ex- 

pressive follows. Both were sung by Hawkins and Hobbs. The first, “ Great 

is Jehovah,” is full of that nerve and vigour which appear in some of its au- 

thor’s best songs. The second, * O Lord, thou hast in mercy,” is a proof, among 

a thousand others, of the injustice which Handel has received from those, who 

affect such reverence for him—who go on, through their lives ringing the char- 

ges upon ‘* Gentle airs” and * O Liberty,’’ without ever troubling themselves to 
see whether a third song equally good of its kind might not exist, Here is one, 
at least—a perfect godsend, we should think, for Lindley. Madame Caradori’s 
song, “He hath rebuked the heathen,” is a bravura, in Handel's best style— 
brilliant, but not frivolous—animated, but withal majestic. All these are fresh 
from the Handelian mint, and upon all is his ‘image and superscription” most 
legibly stamped. But, after all, the songs in Israel in Egypt must be feeble 
when compared with the choruses : for to these the whole range of choral writ- 
ing presents no parallel. It is only because we cannot go on (at least music 1s 
not sufficiently advanced to enable us to go on) with an almost unbroken 
succession of choruses, that songs are a necessary ingredient in Israel in Egypt. 
The Friday morning’s performance of them was the most magnificent display 
of the musical sublime that we ever heard. Handel’s gigantic arm was uplift- 
ed to repel all competitors past or present. All these had received equal and 
impartial justice ; the same vocal power, the same instrumental talent, had been 
awarded to all: but his massive and colossal strength subdued and crushed 
them. The climax was quite perfect; and any thing that music ever pro- 
duced, ancient or modern, would after this have been tame and insipid. It was 
in reference to this Oratorio that Weber once remarked to us—‘t Whoever en- 
counters Handel on his own ground, is sure of defeat: he has carried his own 
style to perfection—we must seek out a new path.” 

The success of the Festival has been complete and decided. Various were 
the schemes of disappointed singers and players to puff and intrigue themselves 
into engagements, and dire their mortification to find them unavailing. Deep, 
also, were the croakings in consequence of the Managing Committee having re- 
fused Malibran’s modest demand of 650 guineas. The Committee pursued 
their course firmly, steadily, and correctly ; resting their claim to attention and 
success on the music—on the band—on the perfection of the whole, rather 
than the talent, however great, of an individual. And, verily, they have their 
reward. ‘T'he Hall was crowded the last morning in every part; the deepest 
attention was given to the performance ; the most unequivocal signs of delight 
were expressed ; and not one of the vast multitude stirred till the !ast chord had 
ceased to vibrate. 

The evening concerts at these Festivals seldom display much of novelty. 
The fashionable songs of the season just conluded are jumbled together into 
three heaps, it scarcely matters how. ‘The Italian singers glean from the scanty 
stores of Bellini and Donizetti, Rossini being now regarded as passé: Phillips 
sheds upon us “ The light of other days,’’ and Hobbs gives us something, though 
not new, yet “ Ever fair and young,” in the melodies of England and Ireland. 
The evening performances at Norwich have, notwithstanding, a feature of their 
own: we have the entire band, vocal and instrumental, at night as well as in 
the morning; and in this department of the Festival we trace the salutary in- 
fluence of the Vocal Concerts. There, Tom Cooke’s beautiful scena, ‘* The 
shades of the heroes,’ was produced ; there, Madrigals rose into new life and 
popularity ; ¢here, some of the finest concerted pieces of the German Operas 
were introduced to an English audience ; and here we find them not only trans- 
planted, but growing and thriving. One of the most enthusiastic encores of the 
first night’s concert was Festa’s charming Madrigal, ‘‘ Down in a flowery vale’ 
—sung by about twenty voices to a part. It was curious to observe how every 
member of the Vocal Society present, as well as every member of the Madrigal 
Society, as it were instinctively, fell into the rank : Miss Rainforth, Hawkins, 
Hobbs, Turle, Charles Taylor, Fitzwilliam, and E. Taylor—with whom stood 








Mr. Richard Taylor and Mr. Rippingham ; and had Sir J. Rogers or Lord Saltoun 
been present, we should have expected to see them also in the orchestra. The 
effect of Cooke's Scena was quite magnificent. The selection of Italian music 
was not confined to one—the most modern—school, but embraced some choice 
morceaus from Jl Matrimonio Segreto, particularly the unrivalled finale to the 
first act—sung by Caradori, Assandri, Mrs. Shew, Ivanoff, Lablache, and E. 
Taylor. The admirable Duet from the same Opera, ‘Se fiato corpo avete’’— 
sung by Lablache and E. Taylor—commanded a rapturous encore. Of new 
songs there were few. The principal was the splendid treble song in Faust— 
admirably sung by Miss Rainforth. Assandri’s singing was appreciated as it de- 
served; and the approbation of the audience was especially given where the | 
music as well as the singing was such as to merit it. 

Hobbs has revived “‘ Black-eyed Susan,” and sung it with great success. 
There was only a single glee in the entire programme, Goss’s ‘* There is beauty 
on the mountain’”’—which was encored ; a compliment deserved by the com- 
poser and by the singers. The deficiency of English vocal part music was felt 
throughout the concerts ; and the way in which every composition of this class 
was received, will probably teach the managers a useful lesson in future. It is 
sheer stupidity to thrust ‘aside the many beautiful specimens of glee-writing 
which we possess, in order to make room for such trashy dulness as * Ah to, o| 
cara,’’ and, instead of the sterling coin of Webbe and Callcott, to put us off | 
with Brummagem halfpence of Bellini. Let it not be said that the Norwich 
audience are dull of hearing when the great masters of English harmony appeal 
to them: they have emphatically and distinctly declared their admiration of 
them, by encoring nearly all that has been presented to them. 

In reviewing the Norwich Festival, we have abundant reasons to discern symp- 
toms the most favourable to the progress of good music. It has settled an im- 
portant question. A certain singer demands 600 guineas for her share of the 
spoil: the Manchester and Liverpool people give it—those of Norwich refuse, 
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scrap of description, a picture of lively experience, or a story of romance long 
enough (howeverbrief ) to admit of the pathetic and the picturesque, and to 
excite and gratify a good-natured imagination. But the reader must be told 
more distinctly ie the story of ‘The Desultory Man” is that of a rambler 
who is deeply in love with an adorable damsel—who believes that he has killed 
his rival in a duel—who flies, and is pursued by the said deceased rival—and 
whose wanderings terminate in a happy wedding. Thatis the plot; but then, 
in the course of his rambles, he unravels fifty plots, and story after story is re- 
lated and recorded, either by his own lips or those of others. Most of these 
have been published before ; and perhaps the ‘blade of grass” on which our 
author has strungthe ‘* pearls” of his morning, is the only thing that is new. 
As specimens, we can spare room this week for two little anecdotes from the 
first volume ; they will serve to show how very ‘‘desultory” the sketches’ are, 


and that the chamcters are ag remotely connected as Napoleon Bonaparte and 
Oliver Cromwell, 


An Anecdote of a Conscript :— 

“Tt was, then, in that beautiful Vale of Vire, not many years agone, that 
Francois Lormier went out to take his last May walk with Mariette Duval, ere 
the relentless conscription called him trom his happy home, his sweet valleys, 
and his early love. It wasa sad walk, as may well be imagined : for though 
the morning was bright, and nature, to her shame be it spoken, had put on her 
gayest smiles as if to mock their sorrow, yet the sunshine of the scene’ could 
not find its way to their hearts, and all seemed darkened and clouded around 
them. They talked a great deal, and they talked a long time; But far be it 
from me to bettay their private conversation. I would not, for all the world— 
espr lly as I know not one word about it—except, indeed, that Francois Lor- 
mie, wed the image of Mariette should remain with him for ever; should in- 
spire him in tie battle, and cheer him in the bivouac; and that Mariette pro- 
tested she would never marry any body except Francois Lormier, even if rich 
old Monsieur Latoussefort, the great Foulan, were to lay himself and fortune 
at her feet ; and, in short, that when his *‘ seven long years were out,” Fran- 
¢ois would find her still a spinster, and very much at his service. ‘Mais si je 
perdois une jambe?’ said Francois Lormier.—‘ Qu’est ce que c’a fait?’ replied 
Mariette. ; 

** They parted,—and first to follow the lady. Mariette wept a great deal, but 
soon after got calm again, went about her ordinary work, sang her song, danced 
at the village féte, talked with the talkers, laughed with the laughers, and won 
the hearts of all the youths in the place, by her unadorned beauty and her native 
grace. But still she did not forget Francois Lormier ; and when any one came 
to ask her in marriage, the good dame her mother referred them directly to 
Mariette, who had always her answer ready, and with a kind word and a gentle 
look sent them away refused, but not offended. At length good old Monsieur 
Latoussefort presented himself with all his money-bags, declaring that his only 
wish was to enrich his genti/le Mariette; but Mariette was steady, and so 
touchingly did she talk to him about poor Francois Lormier, that the old man 
went away with the tears in his eye. Six months afterwards he died, when, 
to the wonder of the whole place, he left his Jarge fortune to Mariette Duval! 

‘In the meanwhile Francois joined the army, and from a light, handsome 
conscript, he soon became a brave, steady soldier. Attached to the great Nor- 
thern army, he underwent all the hardships of the campaigns in Poland and 
Russia, but still he never lost his cheerfulness, for the thoughts of Mariette 
kept his heart warm, and even a Russian winter could not freeze him. All 
through that miserable retreat he made the best of everything. As long as he 
had a good tender piece of saddle, he did not want adinner ; and when he met 
with a comfortable dead horse to creep into, he found board and lodging com- 
bined. His courage and his powers of endurance called upon him, from the 
first, the eyesof one whose best quality was the impartiality of his recompense. 
Francois was rewarded as well as he could be rewarded ; but at length, in one 
of those unfortunate battles by which Napoleon strove in vain to retrieve his 
fortunes, the young soldier, in the midst of his gallant daring, was desperately 
wounded inthe arm. The star of Napoleon went down, and foreign armies trod 
the heart of France. 

‘* Pass we over the rest.—Mutilated; sick, weary, and ragged, Francois ap- 
proached his native valley, and doubtful of his reception—for misery makes sad 
misanthropes—he sought the cottage of Madame Duval. The cottage was 
gone ; and, on inquiring for Madame Duval, he was directed to a fine farm-house 
by the banks of the stream. He thought there must be some mistake, but yet 
he dragged his heavy limbs thither, and knocked timidly against the door 

‘** Entrez!’ cried the good-humoured voice of the old dame. Frangois 
entered, and unbidden totteredtoachair. Madame Duval gazed on him fora 
moment, and then rushing tothe stairs called loudly, Come down, Mariette, 
come down, here is Francois returned! Like lightning Mariette darted down 
the stairs, saw the soldier's old great-cvat, and flew towards it—stopped—gazed 
on his haggardface and empty sleeve, and gasping, fixed her eyes upon his 
countenance. "T'was but for a moment she gazed on him thus in silence; but 
there was no forgetfulness, nor coldness, nor pride about her heart—there was 
sorrow, and joy, and love, and memory in her very glance. 

‘Oh, Francois, Francois !’’ cried she, at length, casting her arms round his 
neck, ‘** how thou hast suffered!’’ As she did so, the old great-coat fell back, 
and on his breast appeared the golden cross of the legion of honour. ‘ N’im- 
porte !” cried she, as she saw it, ‘* Voila ta recompense’” He pressed her 
fondly to his bosom. ‘* My recompense is here,” said he, ‘* my recompense is 
here!” 

A Scene from the Civil War :— 

‘Tt was in that great and unequalled hall, whose magnificent vault has over- 
hung so many strange and mighty scenes in English history, and whose record 
of brief and gorgeous pageants reads.as sad a homily on human littleness, as 
even the dark memorials of the tomb. It was in Westminster Hall, on the 16th 
day of December, that, with the clangour of trumpets and all the pomp and 
splendour both of military and civil state, a splendid procession moved forward 
to a chair or throne, raised on some ornamented steps at the further extremity 
of the building. Judges, in those soleran robes intended to give dignity to the 
judgments they pronounce, and officers, decked in all that glittering panoply 
destined to deck and hide the rugged form of war, moved over the echoing pave- 
ment between two long ranks of soldiers, who kept the space clear from the 
gazing and admiring multitude. But the principal figure of the whole proces- 
sion, the one on whom all eyes were turned, was that of a stout, broad-built 
wan, with a dingy, weather-beaten countenance, shaggy eyebrows, and a large 
red nose. His countenance was as unprepossessing as can be conceived ; nor 
was his dress, which consisted of plain black velvet, at all equal to those which 
surrounded him. But there was something in his carriage and his glance not 
to be mistaken. It was the confidence of power, not the extraneous power of 

















because their Festival depends for its success not on the attraction of any indi- 
vidual singer, but on the music selected for performance, and the excellence and | 
strength of the band. Itis Israel in Egypt the Creation, Redemption—it is, 

Handel, Haydn, Mozart—that are the attraction here ; not an individual singer, | 
whose talents may be displayed once or twice in a morning, but can have no | 
power to change the character or alter the general impression of the Festival. 
When other provincial meetings shall discover more industry, more zeal, more 
good taste in catering for the public—when a finer room can be found in which | 
to assemble four hundred performers—when amore perfect instrumental band 
can be congregated—when a more numerous and better-disciplined chorus can 
be gathered together—when works of similar excellence and novelty are else- 
where produced—we will adopt the motto of Norfolk’s hero, and say ‘* Palmam | 


qui meruit ferat ;” but till then, the Norwich Festival will rank, as it now ranks, | 
the first. 





— > | 
THE DESULTORY MAN. | 
The Desultory Man. By the author of Richelieu. 3 vols. | 
We never cuuld divine why collections of tales should present less attraction | 
to the lovers of light reading than one continued story equal in length to the | 
whole, and spun out perhaps with the sole view of filling three volumes, each 
containing four hundred pages. A set ef stories, short as they may be, and one 
half of themthe merest trifles, presents to us a three-volume plan that never 
fails of amusement. Anything is better than the want of variety, and brevity | 
1s, In some moods of that strange thing called the mind, the very svul of all | 
things literary. We are almost sure to like the stray trifles, and idle scraps, of 
favourite authors; and never, if we can help it, will call them the “ sweepings | 
of the study,” the * rubbish of the writing desk,” or the ** rincings of the cask.” y 
Mr. James has, in our opinion, done an agreeable thing, both for himself and his | 
reader, in collecting his scattered papers and loose sketches under one title— | 
connecting them together by the thread of a new story, and giving harmo- 
ny to the discordant materials by rendering them as scenes in the life of a| 
* Desultory Man.” To travel on with such a wanderer from fiction to real | 
life, from historical recollection to actual experience, from a view of modern | 
manners and scenery to the romantic ground of a love-tale tender and terrible, | 
is as pleasant to us asthe frolicsome and ever shifting features of an after-din- 
ner dream. ‘To pursue this desultory gentleman in bis course is almost as good 
as gazing on the successive scenes of Stanfield’s Diorama. The very incon- | 
gruity and sudden shifting of the subject adds to, rather than dimitr ishes | 
the pleasure of the spectator. There are plenty of bits, to be sure, in 
Mr. James's collection of roai-side scenes and bird’s-eye views that need not 
detain the reader a single moment; bot his comfort is, that when he has read | 
what he does not like, he has hardly lost two minutes of his time—and there is | 
something coming that cannot fail to bring a recompense, either in a felicitous | 











. ' 
there preserved, enibles us to state, that it contains nothing but the contents of | 
Walsh's and Aruold’s scores, except parts for three trombones, which Handel wrote 





circumstance and situation, but of that concentrated internal strength which 
guides and rules the things around it. Each step, as he planted it upon the 
pavement, seemed destined to be rooted there for ever; and his eye, as it en- 
countered the glances of those around, fell upon them with a calm strength that 
beat them tothe dust before its gaze. Passing onward, through the hall, he 
ascended the steps which raise the chair of state; and, turning round, stood 


| uncovered before the people. The two keepers of the great seal, standing on 


his right and left, read a long paper called the Institute of Government, by 
which, amongst other things, the Lord General, Oliver Cromwell, was named 
Lord Protector of the Communwealth of England. The paper was then sign- 
ed, an oath was administered, and, putting on his hat, the figure which had ad- 
vanced to the chair sat down, amidst the acclamations of the people, while all 
the rest continued to stand around uncovered. 

‘*‘ Various other ceremonies were performed ; and then the great usurper, ris- 
ing from his seat, led back the procession towards the door of the hall; but scar- 
cely had he traversed one half of its extent, when a woman, who had been whis- 
pering tu one of the soldiers that lined the way, pushed suddenly past, and cast 
herself at Cromwell's feet. ‘An actof grace, Lord Protector?’ she exclaim- 
ed, ‘an act of grace, to bring a much needed blessing on the power you have 
assumed !’ 

“«* What wouldst thou, woman!’ demanded Cromwell: ‘somewhere I have 
seen thy face before, what wouldst thou? If thy petition be conceived in god- 
liness, and such as may be granted with safety to these poor disturbed realms, 
it shall not be refused on such a day as this.’ 

“** When Colonel Cromwell failed in his attack on Farringdon House :’ said 
Lady Herrick—for it was she who knelt before him: ‘and when General Gor- 
ing surprised and cut to pieces his troops at night near Warnham common’— 
Cromwell's brow darkened, but still she went on—‘he fled from a disaster he 
could not prevent, aad was cast from his horse, stunned, at the door of a widow 
woman, who gave him shelter. He was the enemy of her and hers,-and flying 
froma battle in which her own son had fought; and yet she gave him rest and 
comfort, and opposed that very son, who would have shed his blood by her hearth. 
There, too, Henry Lisle interposed to save his life, and was successful ; other- 
wise, Lord Protector, I tell thee, thou wouldst never have sat in that seat which 
thou hast taken this day. Condemned by your judges for acting according to 
his conscience, I now ask the life of Henry Lisle, in return for the life he saved. 
Grant it—oh, grant it, as you are a man and a Christian !’ 

«* Cromwell's brow was dark as thunder; and after gazing on her for a mo- 
ment in silence, his only reply was, ‘take her away ; the woman is mad—take 
her away and put her forth; bat gently—gently—bruise not the bruised—so— 
now—let us pass on; for, in truth, we have been delayed too long.’ 

‘* Pot out of the hall by the soldiers; her last hope gone; her heart nearly 
broken for her child and her child’s husband, Lady Herrick wandered slowly on 
towards that sad place where she had left all that was dearto her. The gay 
and mighty cavaleade, which conveyed the usurper back to his palace, passed 
her by like one of those painful dreams which mock us with sights of splen- 


fur most of the choruses, and which do not appear in those copies of Israel in Egypt. | dour in the midst of some heavy woe; and before she had threaded many more 
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of the solitary streets, robbed of their population by the attractive ceremony of 
the day, a single trooper galloped up, gazed on her for a moment, and rode on 
Atthe tower, no formalities were opposed to her immediate entrance of the 
prisoner’s chamber—she was led to it at once ; the door was itself open; an 
unsealed paper lay upon the table; Henry held Margaret in his arms ; and tears, 
which she had never before seen in his eyes, now rolled plentifully down his 
cheeks, and mingled with those of his bride; but, strange to say, smiles were 
shining through those tears, and happiness, like the rainbow sun, beamed through 
the drops of sorrow. 

«¢Joy, mother, joy !’ were the first and only words. ‘Joy, mother, joy !— 
Henry is pardoned.’” 

There are several tales of strong interest, but not favourable for extract—such 
as the Beauty of Arles, the Peasant of Britanny, and especially the closing 
story, called the ‘ History of a French Artizan during the last Revolution.’ 

——o—- ® 
LADY BLESSINGTON’S NEW WORK. 


The Confessions of an Elderly Gentleman. I\lustrated by Six Female Portraits, 
&c. by E. Parris. By the Countess of Blessington. Longman & Co. 

«¢ Who cares, or thinks, about Elderly Gentlemen,’ methinks I hear a young 
lady exclaim, as throwing down this book with a disdainful air, she demands of 
the shopman at the library, ‘If there is not something new ? 

‘‘ You mistake, fair lady; many are they who think of little else than of El- 
derly Gentlemen ; but, alas! these are young wives impatient to enact the part 
ef young widows; heirs in a hurry to come into possession; holders of post 
obits; expectant legatees ; and faithful servants anxious to render the last du- 
ties to their dear masters, and to receive the meed of their disinterested ser- 
vices.” 

We might put together fifty lines of our subtlest criticism, and fail in giving 
the reader so correct an idea of the key in which this pleasant volume is written, 
as will be conveyed to him by the simple passage we have just quoted. The 
Elderly Gentleman, from the first to the last page of his ‘ Confessions,’ is 
shrewd, selfish and amusing. Age and the gout have not taken from him his 
power of slily lifting the mask of society, and chuckling as he discloses the fool- 
ish and mean features so fairly enameled over ; nor has sorrow purged his mind 
of the self-indulged and pampered vanity, to which all ‘ the lame and impotent 
conclusions” of his six love-fits are to be ascribed. We see the lonely old 
gourmand seated in his elbow chair, turning over the treasures of his escrutoir, 
with a complacency which assures us that his pride, in exhibiting the trophies 
of the days when, as the song says, 
were hopes that chased his sleep, 

And fears that made him thin,— 
outweighs, for the moment, the painful reflection that these days have ebbed 
away from him for ever ; and that he is now left in the unhonoured condition, to 
borrow a simile from Franklin, of ‘the half of a pair of scissors, which is good 
for nothing but to scrape a trencher”! 

The pervading merit of this volume ther lies in the truth and humour with 
which its authoress has identified herself with its imaginary chronicler. It has 
the consistency of an autobiography; and the reader will therefore listen with 
interest and curiosity till the Elderly Gentleman has nothing more to confess. 
The tales which this well-executed frame-work encloses are well varied, with- 
out once passing the bourds of probability,—each being devoted to a Cynthia 
totally different from her predecessors. ‘They contain, too, not a few sound 
and searching truths, insinuated rather than thrust forth—not a few touches of 
pathos ; the whole woven together with a hand careless, but graceful: in short, 
this is much the best of Lady Blessington’s fictions. Though we are not about 
to detail the story of any of the affaires du cur confessed by the Elderly Gen- 
tleman, we may say that his first attachment was his most genuine one, closed 
by the early death of his betrothed ; that he was piqued into his second adven- 
ture (the heroine, a brilliant, calculating coquette) by the fashion of the lady, 
and piqued out of it again by a sudden discovery of her utter worthlessness. In 
his third tale, we find him nourishing a secret flame for a lady so chaste and 
saintly, that he dare not make any advances: there is incident enough both in 
this and the following tale to have furnished a three-volume novel, had the El- 
derly Gentleman pleased. We next find him, in the unabated fulness of self- 
complacency, weaving a fine romance of concealed passion and jealousy, out of 
the habitual and foolish coquetry of a passée beauty, and the blushes and bright 
eyes of her daughter. But our extract must be taken from the Sixth and last of 
the stories ; and shall be devoted to his whimsical disenchantment from his last 
passion. We must first quote the description of the young beauty,—regretting, 
by the way, that Mr. Parris is so far from satisfying us in his portraits of * the 
six lovers of the Elderly Gentleman.” 

‘** Her eyes were of dark blue; and might have been considered too dazzling, 
from their constant flashing (no other word can I find to convey their beaming 
vivacity), had they not been shaded by lashes whose length and jetty hue sof- 
tened their lustre. Her nose was neither Roman nor Grecian, but, according 
to my taste, much prettier than either of those classical models; it was what 
the French call mignon, and un peu retroussé. Her mouth was small, with 
full red lips, as like Suckling’s description of those of his mistress, as if it had 
been written for them; and her teeth, those indispensable requisites of beauty, 
were matchless. 

“ The only fault a bypercritical connoisseur in loveliness could have detected in 
this charming face, was, that the cheek bones were rather too high and promi- 
nent, hinting that their owner had either Irish ur Scots blood in her veins. But 
even this peculiarity added to the piquancy of her countenance. Her hair 
was of the darkest shade of brown, and her complexion of the most brilliant 
and healthful tint. Never did 1 behold a face so captivating, nor so lavishly en- 
dowed with an endless variety of expression! Now sparkling with arch- 
ness, and in the following moment softly beaming with all the touching inno- 
cence and amiability of a gentle child. But, if a fault might have been disco- 
vered in her face, the most fastidious critic would have vainly looked for one in 
her figure, which was symmetry itself. Slight yet beautifully round, every 
movement betrayed some new grace; and her hands and feet (those infallible 
indications of high birth), were of such exquisite proportions that they would 
have redeemed almost any personal defect, had such existed.” 

This fascinating creature has been doomed by a good-tempered but doting 
father—a keen chess-player, by the way—to marry a man nearly as old as him- 
self. Our Elderly Gentleman, however, who is somewhat addicted to eaves- 
dropping, has his own reasons for believing that the match is a sacrifice, and 
cherishes for some years the pleasing fancy that Caroline would have preferred 
him to “the husband with creaking shoes and a wig” who has been forced 
upon her. Therefore, upon reading of the death of the said husband in an old 
newspaper, he flies home from Russia, eager to throw himself at her feet. i 

‘“T paused not, rested not, even fora day, until I reached London. Some 
one else might forestall my happiness. Beauty and talents like hers could nut 
fail to command qdmirers: and I trembled lest I should be too late in the pro- 
posal I intended to make her. 

‘ ] ascertained that she was in town, and immediately called at her house, a 
atately mansion in Hanover Square. On being shown to the library, I found 
my old acquaintance, Miss Percy, wearing the same demure aspect, but not 
placid countenance, that [ remembered at Cheltenham. Alas! time had dealt 
rudely with her complexion, and taken away all the roundness of her figure, 
which now presented angles little in harmony with feminine grace. Encircling 
her eyes were certain marks, known by the vulgar appellation of crow's feet ; 
and, descending from her nostrils to her thin lips, were two muscles in such 
alto relievo, as to display the anatomy of the movements of her mouth. I was 
startled at beholding this change. , 

“* What! thought I, ‘if Caroline should be as wofully altered as is her 
friend ; if she, who was disposed to be rather too sylph-like, should, from the 
unhappiness of an jll-assorted union, have faded to a shadow, like the creature 
before me! Butno; I will not allow myself to think such a cruel metamor- 
phosis possible. She cannot have lost her beauty, and must be still the lovely, 
the fascinating Caroline.’ ' 

“ All this passed in my mind while Miss Percy was relating to me, that not 
only Sir Henry Moreton, but Sir Thomas Villiers, bad * sought that bourne 
whence no traveller returns,’ having preceded his friend and son-in-law by a 
year. Miss Percy put on what the French call a figure d’occasion, a most lu- 
gubrious countenance, while announcing these sad events. 

‘«* Lady Moreton has suffered severely,’ continued she ; ‘ for never was there 
a happier wife.’ . 

‘«T could have beaten her for saying so, though I wholly doubted the fact ; 
for how could such a girl as Caroline be wholly happy with the elderly gentle- 
man with creaking boots and a wig! ' ‘ 

“Her ladyship is only now beginning to receive her friends,’ added Miss 
Percy, ‘and is at this moment engaged with her lawyer; but she will be here 
in a short time.’ 

‘‘ Almost while she uttered these words, a large good-looking woman entered 
the room, with a high colour, and cheeks whose plumpness encroaching con- 
siderably on the precincts of her eyes, caused them to appear much smaller then 
suited the proportiun accorded to the lines of beauty. Her figure harmon zed 
perfectly with her face ; and was one of those to whom the epithet ‘a stout 
lady,’ is always applied. She approached me, while I stood in silent wonder, 
and in accents never forgotten, exclaimed, ‘ Ab! I see, Mr. Lyster, you do not 
recognize me.’ 

“Ye gods! it was Caroline that now stood before me—the once beautiful 
Caroline! But never had such a transformation taken place in mortal I was 
almost petrified by the sight, and could scarcely command sufficient presence 
of mind to go through the common forms of politeness, by maintaining @ con- 











‘** Come, Mr, Lyster,’ said Lady Moreton, (again: ‘the 
" : again to call the 
~ me, ‘ Caroline,’ would be mockery), ‘come with me, that oon a - 
bite Yor ] am sure, as an old friend, will have pleaspre in seeing.’ 
’hat can she mean!’ thought I, as I followed her through the ante- 
oy fl but, after seeing herself, nothing can shock or ise me.’ 
ae © opened the door of a large room, in the middle of which stood two tock- 
8-Norses, mounted by a boy anda girl, two chubby, rosy-faced children, bearing 
ine resemblance to her ladyship—not as she formerly looked, but as she 
tas ca appeared. Two other, and younger children, were toddling about 

; hes with their aurses, making no little noise ; and at a table in the recess 
0 \- + window, sat the two elder scions of the family stock, engaged at chess. 
_ “*There, Mr. Lyster are my two eldest sons,’ said Lady Moreton. ‘ This 
pA aP on coor a ~ other is Sir Thomas Villiers, to whom my poor 

ota \ pF ; . 
qeethian B ra t Lee ig Are they not strikingly like their father and 
- Never were seen two more extraordinary resemblances ! and the gravity of 
their countenances, and the strict attention they paid to their game, completed 
all the features of this wonderful similarity. 

_“** They will play for whole hours together,’ continued Lady Moreton, pen- 
sively ; ‘and are never so happy as when thus employed. Nothing affords me 
& greater gratification than to watch them at such moments, Mr. Lyster; for 
their occupation brings back to me the memory of those dear, and lost to me 
for ever——’ and she wiped a tear— yes, positively a real tear from her eye. 

“* Come, Henry my dear, come and speak to this gentleman,’ resumed his 
mother, with a tremulous voice. 
“The boy approached me with measured steps, and a formal air; and his 
shoes creaked so exactly as those of his father used to do, that for a moment I 
looked at his hair, expecting to see that he also wore a wig, so precisely did he 
appear a miniature copy of the defunct Baronet. 
“ «Tt is strange,’ said Lady Moreton, ‘to what a degree he has all the little 
personal peculiarities of his poor dear father. I do not know, Mr. Lyster, 
whether you ever observed that my dear Sir Henry’s shoes always creaked ! 
At first, I had a distaste to the sound ; for I was, as you may remember, a giddy 
and perhaps an over fastidious girl, about trifles. But one soon learns to ap- 
prove all the peculiarities of one’s children : and I now have a pleasure, though 
: x not devoid of melancholy, in hearing my boy’s shoes creak like those of his 
ather’ 
“The good-natured mother was so perfectly in earnest, that, hang me, if I 
could smile at the pathos of this sentimentality ; though, I confess, I lamented 
that the young Sir Henry did not wear a wig, which would have perfected the 
almost irresistibly ludicrous resemblance. 
“The mother kissed each and all of her progeny, with true maternal ten- 
derness ; and I left her, perfectly cured of my old flame, and smiling at the 
illusion I had for ten years nourished, at the cost of sundry sighs and regrets.” 

There are many better and more forcible scenes in the book than the above, 
though few so suitable for our purpose. The two pathetic stories relieve the 
livelier ones very happily ; and we close the records of his dreams and follies 
with a full conviction that the Elderly Gentleman deserved his six disappoint- 
ments. 
—— 


VDavicties. 


A young gentleman of Paris, hearing a mounteoank expatiate upon the ex- 
cellence of a cosmetic for changing the colour of hair, bought a supply to turn 
his chestnut hair to black. After using the precious liquid, the unfortunate 
ot applied the comb, and found himself minus his whiskers and musta- 
chios. 
A Sure Signof War.— We're sure to hae war very soon now,” said a de- 
cent looking woman to a neighbour the other day; ‘‘ we’re sure to hae war, and 
that plenty o’t, for I never sae mony births o’ threes and fours as hae been in the 
newspapers this while, an’ I’ve aye noticed that births o’ this kind aye come afore 
war.” 
An Indian Cook.—Sir George N—t, a General Officer, many years of whose 
life had been spent in both Indies, had once in his establishment a black cook, 
an admirable artist, who could not, among other things, be equailed in the com- 
position of stuffing a turkey. One day Sir George gave a dinner—it was, we 
believe, in the East Indies—and a dindon, as usual, graced his table.—'* The 
bird is fine,”’ said the guests, ‘‘ but, if we may presume to remark it, the force- 
meat is not so delicate and good as usaual.—‘‘ And I can tell you the reason 
why,”’ replied Sir George ; ‘* my famous old cook is dead, and the fellow who 


know that the far-famed, delicious force-meat of my late lamented chef de 


oo obtained its perfectibility by being always minced in his mouth !”— 
-Wirrer. 


supplies his place has, unfortunately, no éeeth ; for, my dear friends, you must 










: An agent has been sent by Don Miguel.to Paris to-eell- two diamonds ade: balonye 
ing to that Prince. Having disposed of them to a jeweller of this capital for 
i francs, be has returned with the money to Rome.—Galignani. 
‘at's in a Name ?—It is somewhat singular that 
cotalisbreent fos tnomne persons at Henton named Whines “J pre-e in 
n's inn-felds rejoices j ; 
wineaenea mee the a of Settle ; and the name of the gaoler 
Dahlias.—Has any of our readers been able to raise a light blue dahlia ? 


That is the horticultural prize most } 
it never could be found. Edinburgh Pope ae » we believe, said 


Prussian Drama and P! ing.—There are two things which 

to the success of dramatic pt ean Nox only in Berlin, but Getaghed Ga 
many ; and these are-—the early dinner hour, and the short time required to be 
spent in the theatre. The dinner hour is never later, even among the most 
fashionable, than three e’clock—the ordinary hour being one, while the time 
spent in the theatre never exceeds three hours, the hour of commencing being 


six, and that of closing ni . Inth A . 
given. gnine. Inthe principal theatres there is only one price 


Among the literary curiosities in the National Library at Berlin is the identi- 
cal Bible used by Charles I. on the scaffold. How it pal, into the hands of its 
preséat possessors is not generally known. 


There are few modern instances of army promotion so rapid as 
Regiment presents, no less than seven of the oh competion Wan Sno ae 
oe 4 Ss Aas — last year to new Captains. The Colonelcy, Lieut. Colo- 
‘ ajor also, went j i i 
pore cae ish Cees bho same period, besides a dozen subaltern Com- 
Ata former period, when the Canongate, of Edinburgh, was a more fashion- 
able residence than at present, a lady of rank, who watts one of the = 
before going out to an evening party, and at a time when hairdressers and peruke- 
makers were much in demand, requested a servant (newly come home) to tell 
Tam Tough, the hairdresser, to come to her immediately. The servant de- 
parted in quest of Puff, but had scarcely reached the street before she forgot 
the barber's name. Meeting with a caudy, she asked him if he knew where the 
hairdresser lived? “ Whatna hairdresser is't!” replied the caudy. “I hae 
forgot his name,” answered she. “What kind o’ name was’t?” responded 
Donald. “ As near as I can mind,” said the girl, “it was a man that wad nei- 
ther rug nor rive.” “The deil’s in’t,” answered Donald, “ bot that's a tam’d 
tough name.” “Thank ye, Donald; that’s the man’s name I wanted—T'am 
Tough.” 
_ An old military officer died last week at Ev, near Dieppe, who had lived du- 
ring six reigns : Louis XV , XVI., XVIII, Napoleon, Charles X , and Louis 
Philippe, and seen two revolutions. 
Lieut.-General Sir Edward Kerrison, M. P., has presented an organ (said to 
have cost 200 guineas) to Hoxne Church, Suffolk, which is the oldest ecclesias- 
tical establishment, being the first Christian church erecved in the kingdom of 
the East Angles. 
His Majesty's ship Russell, 74, under sailing orders, takes on board 1,000 
stand of arms, proceeding to the north coast of Spain.—Plymouth Gazette. 


Glasgow.—We are extremely gratified to be able to inform our readers that 
the students attending our University purpose inviting Lord Lyndhurst to become 
their Rector in the room of Lord Stanley, who retires in November next. We 
know of no individual that could be chosen better fitted to succeed the eloquent 
and high-minded heir to the house of Derby, than the illustrious statesman who 
has so nobly vindicated the character of the House of Lords, and fearlessly de- 
fended the constitutional rights of Englishmen.— Glasgow Constitutional. 


A Bread and Butter Country.—The refreshment we got here was the travel- 
ling fare common in almust all the towns of Saxony. It consisted of what they 
called a bulterbrod, or bread and butter, with cheese and wine. Butter, indeed, 
is the universal kitchen, as we call it in Scotland. Neverdid I witness so much 
butter daily consumed asI have since I entered this kingdom. Here, in short, 
bread and butter is the order of the day at all hours. It is the perpetual family 
staple, and essential as a make-weight at every meal. You find it with equal 
propriety, according to custom, presented at breakfast, at lunch, at dinner, and at 
supper. I am not now surprised that Goethe should have introduced his hero, 
Werther, to Charlotte, in the act of preparing bread and butter for the children ; 
since every traveller in the north of Germany will soon discover that a good 
housewife in that country can have little time for doing almost anything else. 
A larder in Saxony may well be termed the buééery !—Strang’s Ger many in 1831. 


A Recent Club Scene.--A party were playing whist; and when one of the 
players, a noble lord, had shuffled the cards, Mr. —— placed his hand on the 
pack, and called for the groom-porter. When the latter entered the room, Mr. 











Church and gone to the Methodist chapel, was asked her reason for so doing 


it was always overdone.” —Marjoribank's Tour. 


Mercury. 


injury. ‘* Quite the contrary,” was the reply of the trembling fair. 


best I’ve got.’” 


any debts contracted by myself, so help me God.—Joun Hewrr.” 


Servility.—One of the grossest compliments ever paid by man to man, or 


your Majesty pleases.” 


** Tam too proud to be vain.” 


must part with my living to save my life.” 


the English officers bad told him of General Knyphbausen, who commanded the 
Hessian mercenaries in 1776. This officer, a rigid martinet, knew nothing of 
the sea, and not much more of geography On the voyage between England 
and America, he was in the ship of Lord Howe, where he passed some uncom- 
fortable weeks, the fleet having an unusually long passage, on account of the 
bad sailing of some of the transports. At length Knyphausen could contain 
himself no lunger, but, marching stiffly up to the admiral one day, he commen- 
ced—* My lord, I know it is the duty of a soldier to be submissive at sea; but, 
being entrusted with the care of the troops of his Serene Highness, my master, 
I feel it my duty just to inquire if it be not possible that, during some of the 
dark nights we have lately had, we may have sailed past America !’'—Cooper’s 
Residence in France. 


—_— 
Sunimary. 


A young lady, under 20 years of age, eloped from her governess, at Brighton, 
on Wednesday last, and it is supposed has taken the road for Gretna-green. 


when of age, will have a fortune of at least £6000 per annum. 
The Duke of Northumberland, High Steward of Cambridge University, bas 


viding free seats for the use of the poor —Cambridge Chronicle. 





versation, 





Tha Committee bas resolved to make no change.—German paper. 


A Reason for Dissent.—When I resided at Runcorn there was a woman, of 
the name of Mrs. Johnston, who gave the best reason for preferring one place | and then lay it before the committee. At six next morning, a certain person left 
of worship to another that I have heard. Mfs. J., having left the Established | town for the Netherlands. 


to which she replied ; *‘ That it was on account of her pie being exactly ready 
when the Methodist chapel came out; whereas, when she attended the church, 


New Mode of Travelling.—A farmer of the old school, residing in the 
neighbourhood of Wallingford, having had occasion to visit the metropolis, oa | popular novels—* Pelham,” ‘*‘ Eugene Aram,” dc. is in rehearsal at Covent-gar- 
his return was asked by some of his friends in the market-room if he had not | den Theatre, and will be performed next week. 

experienced much difficulty in finding his way about London, his reply was, 
“Nae, d’ye zee! I did hae two zixpenny rides in a blunderbuss !”—Reading 


Honest Caution.—The following advertisement appeared in a Savannah jour-| December. 
nal :—‘ All persons are hereby not only warned, but absolutely forbid, to give! and Lord Holland. 
me credit on any pretence whatsoever; as from this day forward I shall not pay| ment of the ceremony. 


Laughable Anecdote.—La Fayette made me laugh with a story which he said 


resented the donation of £100 towards the rebuilding of St. Andrew’s Church, n ; e : 
ia that town, expressing his desire that it might be applied to the purpose of pro-| and appoint Stephen Henry Sullivan, Esq, now First Attaché to his Majes- 


desired him to bring paper, wax, and tape. These were brought, and Mr. 
then directed the waiter to seal up the packet, and keep it tillthe next day, 





; Monday the first increase of 1s a-day to the half-pay of the pursers of the 

Royal Navy was paid at the dock- yard, to the great satisfaction of this deserv- 
ing but hitherto neglected class of officers, who have been endeavouring for 
more than twelve years to accomplish this object. 


An original drama, from the pen of Mr. Bulwer, M.P., the author of several 


Mr. Charles Kean, the tragedian, has, we understand, declined the offers made 
to him by both the lessees of the national theatres, as his numerous provincial 
engagements totally preclude his performing on a metropolitan stage during the 


A young lady bappened accidentally to slip down in the street—a gentleman | present season. 
hastened to her assistance, and on her rising inquired if she had received any 


On Monday Lord Eliot attended Wadebridge fair, and canvassed the farmer 
there, Trom whom he obtained upwards of 30 promises in less than an hour. 


Bad is the Best.—Mr. Horace Smith, while lecturing the dther night at the | His Lordship dined atthe ordinary, which was crowded. Wherever Lord 
Sussex Institution, Brighton, took occasion to point out the necessity of being | Eliot appeared he was received with the most enthusiastic applause.— Cornwall 
content with one’s lot, illustrating the remark with the following bon mot :—“ A Royal Gazette. 

friend of mine,” he said, **a remarkably cool and philosophic person, was 
lately travelling to London, at a moment when he was labouring under a very | wards of twelve millions annually. 
severe cough, which was not only extremely distressing to himself, but also 
proved a source of great annoyance to his fellow-passengers, till at last an old 
gentleman ensconsed in the corner observed, with much displeasure, ‘ Sir, that’s 
a very bad cough you've got.’ ‘True, Sir,’ replied the other, ‘but it is the 


The clear profits of business in Manchester is calculated to amount to up- 


The Conservatives of Devonport (says the Plymouth, Gazette) have resolved 
on again bringing forward Mr. Dawson (brother-in-law of Sir R. Peel) as a 
candidate for the representation of the borough at the next election. It is also 
mentioned that Lord Valletort will be named as his colleague. ' 

On Thursday parliament was further prorogued by commission to the 20th of 
The commissiouers were—the Lord Chancellor, Lord Langdale, 
Lord Melbourne was present, but not at the commence- 


The Censor of Engravings at Paris is said to have refused to sanction the 
publication of a portrait of Don Carlos, submitted to the authorities by the 


woman either, was thatof the poet Benserade to Louis the Fourteenth, when| editurs of the Journal des Modes. 
that monarch asked him what o'clock it was! and he answered “ whatever hour 


A Scottish Traveller in Switzerland. —A league or two beyond Déle, we met 
two carriages coming the other way, and exchanged horses ; and really | had 


Vanily and Pride.—Swift beautifully exemplified the distinction between] some such generous feelings on the occasion, as those of a rich man who hears 
pride and vanity ; the vain man’s being is in the opinion of others ; the proud | that a poor friend has found a bank noté. The carriage with which we ex- 
man cares not a button what others think of him. Swift thus discriminates : 


changed was English, and it had an earl’s coronet. The pair within were man 
and wife ; and some fine children, with an attendant or two, were in the one 


Poor Livings.—A young clergyman who found it impossible to provide for| that followed. They were Scotch at a@ glance: the master himself wearing 
his family, with bis very slender income, wrote to his friend, ‘* Dear Frank, ]| besides the stamp of his nation on his face, a bonnet with the colours of his 


clan. There is something highly respectable in this Scotch nationality, and I 
have no doubt it has greatly contributed towards making the people what they 
are. I envied the Scotchman his cap and tartan, though I dare say both he 
and his pretty wife had all the fine feelings that such an emblem is adapted t 
inspire. Your earldoms are getting to be paltry things ; but it is really some- 
thing to be the chief of a clan !—Cooper the American’s Residence in France. 

Downing-street, Oct. 15.—The King has been pleased to appoint Major-Gen. 
Sir Lionel! Smith, K.C.B., to be Captain-General and Governor-in-Chief of the 
Island of Jamaica and the territories depending thercon. 

October 17.—The King has been pleased to appoint Colonel Sir Evan John 
Murray MacGregor, Bart., to be Governor and Commander-in-Chief of the 
islands of Barbadoes, St. Vincent, Grenada, Tobago, and their dependencies. 

October 18.—The King has been pleased to appoint Major-General Sir Henry 
Frederick Bouverie, K.C.B., to be Governor and Commander-in-Chief of the 
island of Malta and its dependencies. 

The King has been pleased to appoint the Lieutenant-Governor of British 
Guiana, Major-General Sir James Carmichael Smyth, Bart, to be Governor 
and Commander-in-Chief of that colony and its dependencies. 

Whitehall, Oct. 15.—The King has been pleased to order a congé d’elire to 


Her companion is suspected to be the son of an apothecary, a young man not the Dean and Chapter of the Cathedral Church of Ripon, empowering thet 
20 years of age, who had been constant in his attentions to herg The lady | to elect a Bishop of that See; and his Majesty has also been pleased to recom- 


mend to the said Dean and Chapter, the Rev. Charles Thomas Longley, Doctor 
in Divinity, to be by them elected Bishop of the said See. 
Foreign Office, Oct. 21.—The King has been graciously pleased to nominate 


ty’s Legation at Lisbon, to be Secretary to his Majesty’s Legation at that 


Discounts at Vienna —In consequence of the measures of the Bank of Eng- Court. 
land for raising the rate of discount, the Bank Committee here have bad an ex- 
traordinary meeting, to determine whether this example should be followed. | pass the Great Seal, appointing Thomas Drummond, Esq., Under Secretary of 


Whitehall, Oct. 19.—The King bas been pleased to order a Commission to 





State in Ireland; Colonel John Fox Burgoyne; Peter Barlow, Professur of 


Che Albion. . November 26, 
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, _ ich : ichard Griffith, Esq. | i ing li 
Mathematics at the Military Academy at Woolwich ; and Richar ’ His ; to the Legislative Council, having lived 
his Majesty's Commissioners for considering and reporting upon a general sys- vince of South Australia, and Clerk to the Legisla s 


tem of railway in Ireland. 








* * + 
The fifth question prescribed is the money received in payment for land: in- 


3. Mr. George Stevenson, Private Secretary of the Govenor of the new pro- annual averages are given, and all the averages so given are incorrect. 
some years in America, gave the Committee information, much of it drawn | stead of the return required, there is an account of the purchase-money re- 








War Office, Oct. 21.—Coldstream Regt. of Ft. Gds : J. Wedderburn Gent. | from official documents, respecting the mode of disposing of waste lands in the | ceived within the first year from each sale on instalment, and the quit-rent of 
ar ce, .21.— : . he ‘ ’ ‘ 


































‘ | United States, and the revenue derived from that source. | five per cent. paid on sales made on that condition for the first year only : con- pe 
peerage Se ae ae 0 tion el Mg co I ar ia Oe Ld Mr. RIAMEE Tibia Plancon, who hed stediod the éubject loay and Clauily, | sequently the return is something quite different from what was required. The ye 
Capt _by pur. v. Straton, ae prey} En b ‘ . Hestiehe Lith Ft . 'T. with a view, originally, to settlement in Canada, detailed a vast number of facts | sixth and last question related to the application of the monies. Instead of the pr 
Pinder; W. D. A. Roe, — ry “Hl Tn he rets —S4th Ft.: Capt. W. connected with the system of disposing of British Colonial waste lands from | proper return, namely, the account of the Commissioners of Crown Lands’ re- “6 
F. Jones, Gent. to be Ens. Aer . e it, who exchs ; Staff-Asst Surg. A. | the earliest times. He stated the causes of the failure of numerous attempts | ceipts and disbursements, which is not given at all, there is a statement of the a 
Lam from the h. p. Unatt. _ ; we : i 39th Fi. Lt. G. Sleeman | '0 colonize North America, arising from the unlimited facility of procuring land, | application by the Receiver-General of certain monies received by him from the yo 
Smith, to be Ass,.-Surg. v. h nay F Snag a Ensign WM. ‘Grace, to be | 8nd consequent impossibility of retaining hired labourers, or preventing them | Commissioner of Crown Lands. In this statement, such as it is, the receipts = 
to be Captain without Ax cages She ™~ g i nee Cadet Weedewesth from being scattered at great distances from each other. ‘The introduction of | are given in currency, and the payments in sterling—in different monies. The 
Lieutenant, yey Pr Milita, ‘Coll —oy ’ Ens.. without pur. v. Grace.— _ 8!aves into the American Colonies, whereby they obtained combined labour, was | return for Upper Canada in tye same paper does not furnish the information re- 7 
Smith, from m~, BE re re) on “ i. F os ho rets.; Lt, the commencement of their prosperity. As a specimen of the profusion in | quired. A great deal of thé information that is furnished is incorrect upon the pe 
43d Ft: Capt. J. b paisdatae Est bat na y 7 4 W. PA M Hill in “ which land was granted in the Colonies even as late as 1796, when the fashion of | face of it: for example, in the recapitulation of the account of the Receiver- * 
J. Ford, to be Got. et B stcourt ; ; po Ens ber a Hill —46th Ft: | granting whole provinceshad been discontinued, Mr. Hanson mentioned that it was | General, the balances are added to the receipts every year; so that he appears = 
Lt. by pur, ‘s mi AB eg Sith, Tw ate fo sad , Ens. W. C._ | in that year decreed by Royal instructions, that any person might apply for 1200 | to have had £11,949 7s. more than he has paid, instead of having £2,895, 17s. a 
Lt. N. ae “a apt. _ pe Oe oe oo eS a ~~ - Ene. by acres for himself and thirty-nine associates ; and the practice was, that the per- | less, as is probably the fact; but I say probably, because any conclusion drawn y 
eeagueng ball i ont Pe. ea La, T ’G. Gisbor bg to \F 7 : Lt. by per ee | son obtaining the grant was recompensed by receiving 1000 acres from each of | from these returns is the result of mere guess work.” mA 
os “iy rm CE Bidet. cout. | 43 mH) Lt. b goa fF Bn ___ | his associates, so that he got 40,000 acres, and the others only 200 a piece. In| Lord Glenelg ought to be sensible of the evils resulting from profuse grants : 
Power, ae we | Cha; ee Oy , "s ee Sent er Me y. Smith, | this way, 2,500,000 acres were granted in one province alone. In New South | of laud; for, ina circular to the Governors of the West India Islands, dated yl 
Hospital § rete ee ee eee ee * | Wales and Van Diemen’s Land, the grants of land to individuals have been | so late as January last, and read by Mr. Wakefield to the Committee, he thus = 
epp. to the 34th Regt. enormous. Sir Thomas Brisbane has had 20,000 acres, Mr. Hart Davis 15,000. | expresses himse]f— ee 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY In the years 1826, 1828, 1829, 1830, and 1831, the grants of land amounted to “Tt would appear that a country is then in its most prosperous state, when : 


AN ACCOUNT OF MR. WARD'S COLONIAL LAND INQUIRY. 
From the London Spectator. 

Having more space than usual at our disposal this week, we devote a consi- 
derable portion of it to a subject very interesting to many of the oldest readers 
of the Spectator, in reference to filling up with the paragraphs and worn-out 
topics of the newspapers. 

The Commissioners of Inquiry into the State of the Irish Poor recommended 
Emigration as a necessary part of any plan for effectually diminishing pauper- 
ism inJreland. The fact, which they ascertained and affirmed, that for thirty- 
two weeks in the year, 2,300,000 persons in Treland are in a condition bordering 
upon absolute starvation, was sufficient of itself to prove that the ordinary me- 
thod of relieving the distressed by a rate on property, would, if adopted in Ire- 
land to the requisite extent, amount to a confiscation of rents. But, with the 
aid of emigration, the operation of an English Poor-law might become practi- 
cable in Ireland. And, about the commencement of last session, a number of 
benevolent individuals, including Members of Parliament, landowners, bankers, 
and political economists, held meetings for the purpose of considering in what 


following facts and propositions 


| 3,897,000 acres. For the intervening year there are no returns. One clergy- 
| man had 13,000 acres, and another 10,000 acres, because they were clergymen ! 
| 5. The next witness was Mr. Edward Gibbon Wakefield, known to many, 
though not formally announced, as the discoverer of the new theory—in fact 
| the only system--of colonization, and author of England and America, in which 
| the principles of that system are laid down and explained with remarkable 
| clearness and eloquence. ‘To attempt any thing like an abstract or analysis of 
Mr. Wakefield’s evidence is out of the question. It was England and America 
dramatised and animated. The members of the Committee appreciated the 
powerful intellect they had to grapple with, and pressed upon him from all 
sides, every question eliciting some striking and useful observation to illustrate 
| the subject of inquiry. It was then amusing to observe something like rivalry 
between the Committee and the witness, who was known to be the author and 
| originator as well as expounder of the plan, and who in replying to questions had 
sometimes to attack or overthrow the theories of his interrogators. Although 
| considerable perttnacity was displayed in endeavouring to obtain replies which 
| the witness would not and with propriety could not give, and though to any | 
| other person the mode of examination now and then would have looked like 











destroyed: his seeds perished on the beach, his houses were of no use—his 


there is as much Jabour in the market as can be profitably employed. In new 
countries, where the whole unoccupied terrrtory belongs to the Crown, and 
settlers are continually flowing in, it is possible, by fixing the price of fresh 
land so high as to place it above the reuchof the poorest class of settlers, to keep 
the labour-market in its most prosperous state, from the beginning. This pre- 
caution, by insuring a supply of labourers, at the same time it increases the value 
of the land, makes it more profitable to cultivate old land well, than to purchase new. 
The natural tendency of the population to spread over the surface of the coun- 
try, each man settling where he may, or roving from place to place in pursuit of 
virgin soil, is thus impeded. The territory, expanding along with the pressure 
of population, is commensurate with the actual wants of the entire community. 
Society being thus kept together, is more open to civilizing influences—more 
full of the activity whichis inspired by common wants and the strength which is 
derived from the division of labour; and altogether is in a sounder state, mo- 
rally, politically, economically, than if left to pursue its natural course.” 

Does Lord Glenelg understand what is here written in his name? It is scarce- 
ly credible that any person in the Colonial Office could have been bis prompter. 

Mr. Roebuck was anxious to make out, that the Colonial Legislatures, not a 


tant means are uniformity in the practice and very great care in the distribution 





















manner the emigration, on a large scale, might be best effected. It was at first | badgering, yet he never for a moment lost his command of temper; and at the | Board in London, should have the management of the sales of waste land; and po 
proposed that an ample Emigration Fund should be raised by a company of pri- | conclusion of his evidence there was but one feeliug of admiration in the Com- | he asked the witness, among many other questions having the same tendency, lect 
vate individuals. After some discussion, it was thought advisable, in the first | mittee. whether the Colonial Legislatures would not have a stronger interest in the ge- a 
place at least, to call upon Government to perform its proper office. Asa basis,! Although we cannot give any regular account of Mr. Wakefield’s evidence, | neral success of the colony, than persons residing in the Metropolis? Mr. Wake- Sta 
it was necessary to have a Parliamentary investigation into the mode of dispos- | some extracts from it may be selected. As the most recent illustration of the | field replies—_ hol 
ing of waste lands in the Colonies: and Mr. Ward, as a Member excellently | evils resulting irom ignorance of the method ef colonization, Mr. Wakefield ‘“‘Freally think not. I cannot imagine in any colony so strong an interest in - 
qualified, by intelligence, industry, and the interest he took in Irish subjects, | gave the following description of the occurrences at Swan River, where Mr. | the good management of colonization, as the existing interest of this country * 
was requested to state the cause in the House of Commons. Application was | Peel, a cousin of Sir Robert, then Home Secretary, obtained a grant of 500,000 | looking at the state of Ireland. In a colony where land is plentiful, whether in ‘ ’ 
then made to Lord Melbourne for the assent of Government to the appointment | acres of land. excess or not, after the colony is once established, positive starvation hardly bal 
of a Committee . and this was granted, as far as related to the Australian Co- “Tt was quite impossible for Mr. Peel to cultivate 500,000 acres, or a hun- | ever occurs ; but Parliament has evidence, upon the best authority, that there te 
lonies. the Cape of Good Hope, and the West Indies ; but, by a trick of the | dredth part of the grant; but others were of course necessitated to go beyond | are 2,300,0000 people in Ireland ina state of starvation during thirty-two weeks 5 
Colonia) Office, already exposed in this journal, Canada, which offered the he grant in order to take their land. So that the first operation in that colony | of the year, dying of hunger, preserved only by begging, and living either ps 
most extensive illustration of the system of jobbing in public lands, and its evil | was to create a desert; to mark out a large tract of land and to say, ‘this is a | upon nothing but potatoes, or upon weeds. Here appears to me to be an inter- Ri 
consequences, was excluded from the inquiry. | desert ; no man shall come here—no man shall cultivate this land.’ So far | est which is beyond any colonia! interest that can be imagined.” : 
The Committee was appointed on the 8th of June, and consisted of the fol- | dispersion was produced ; because upon the terms on which Mr. Peel obtained | ‘‘Are not men more governed by that which they conceive to be their own in- webs 
lowing Members‘—Mr. Ward, Chairman, Sir George Grey, Mr. O'Connell. his land, land was given to the others. The Governor took another 100,000 | terest, namely their own immediate private interest, than by any interest to be de- ‘* 
M. Childers, Mr. Hutt, Mr. Poulett Scrope, Mr. Pusey, Mr. Francis Baring acres, another person took 80,000 acres ; and the dispersion was so great, that | rived from the general good ; and is it not more likely that a small body of colo- 7 
(Thetford), Mr. William Gladstone, the O'Connor Don, Mr. Montague Chap- | at last the settlers did not know where they were; that is, each settler knew, | nists, who would get large increased profits from a good system of colonization, T 
man; Mr. Henry Bulwer was afterwards substituted for Mr. Bannerman. The | that he was where he was, but he could not tell where any one else was; and | would be more ready to look keenly to the way in which land was disposed 
Committee soon found, that the subject which they had undertaken to investi- | therefore he did not know his own position. That was why some people died | of, than the but half-interested larger number of persons residing in the mother 
gate branched out into several important divisions. They did not confine them- | of hunger; for though there was an ample supply of food at the Governor's | country ?’—*T think not. I know that the Legislature of this country repre- 
selves toa dry inquiry into the disposal of waste lands but went into a thorough | house, the settlers did not know where the Governor was, and the Governor did | sents but a portion of the people, and I cannot speak of it as representing the 
examination of the principles on which colonization should be conducted. Thus, not know where the settlers were. ‘Then, besides, the evils resulting from dis- | whole of the people ; but even within the Legislature I find the greatest possi- ri 
although every part of their Report, and of the evidenee on which it rests, has | persion, there occurred what I consider almost a greater one ; which is, the sepa- | ble personal interest in a good system of culonization. I find Ireland in such a i 
a direct reference to the means of providing subsistence for the Irish poor, yet | ration of the people, and the want of combinable labour. The labourers, on | state that there is a fair prospect of the whole rent being eaten up by a mass of , 
it is not confined to that point, but applies to colonization from every to any part | finding out that land could be obtained with the greatest facility, the labour- | paupers ; | find a very strong demand, and a growing demand, for the extension 
of the British empire. The system which is good forthe purpose of colunizing | ers taken out under contracts—under engagements which assured them of very | of the English Poor-law tc Ireland; and there is ample evidence before Parlia- 
Australia with Irish labourers, is applicable to supplying Trinidad with free Ne- | high wages if they would labour during a certain time for wages, immediately | ment, that if the English Poor-law should be extended to Ireland, most of the ui 
groes from the United States. It also became manifest, that not only would the | laughed at their masters. Mr. Peel carried out altogether about three hun- | landlords of Ireland would be ruined. The landlords of Ireland, as_ well resi- b 
Mother Country be relieved, and the emigrant benefited, but the prosperity of dred persons, men, women, and children. Of these three hundred persons‘ | dents as absentees, have a very great influence in the Legislature of Britain ; I f 
the Colonies would be incalculably increased by the persevering execution of the | about sixty were able labouring men. In six months after his arrival, he had | find therefore in the Metropolitan Legislature the strongest possible personal in- ] 
system of colonization laid before the Committee. As one of the witnesses nobody even to make his bed for him, or to fetch him water from the river. He terest in a good system of colonization,” \ 
observed, looking at the subject from **a Colonial position,” it appeared to in- | was obliged to make his own bed and to fetch water for himself, andtolight his| The argument with Mr, Roebuck continues for several pages ; and in the 
volve the most important interests. The only safe means of extinguishing slavery | own fire. All fhe labourers had left him. ‘The capital, therefore, which he | course of it, the following reasons for preferring the Metropolitan to a Colonial f 
in the United States, and of providing free labour for the cultivation of estates took out, viz. implements of husbandry, seeds, and stock, especially stock, im- | administration occurs. « 
in the West Indies, are also to be found in the judicious use of waste lands. mediately perished; without shepherds to take care of the sheep. the sheep! ‘‘ This appears to me to be one of those cases which require a central autho- ( 
After sitting for considerably more than a month, and dilligently scrutinizing | wandered and were lost, eaten by the native dogs, killed by the natives and by | rity. ‘The end is the advantage of the whole empire ; two of the most impor- 
the subject in all its bearings, the Committee passed resolutions affirming the | some of the other colonists, very likely by his own workmen; but they were 


1. Tht the revenue derived from the sale of lands in the United Statas now 
amounts to twenty millions of dollars per annum, (upwards of £4,000,000 
sterling); that the sales of lands are managed by a General Land Board at 
Washington, assisted by Local Land Boards; that the minimum price is fixed 


by Congress; and that purchasers have the security of an Act of the Legislature | 


for the performance of the conditions, andthe permanence of the system under 
which they acquire their land. 

2. Thatuptothe year 1831, no regular system of sale was adopted in the 
British Colonies ; but that the conditions were fluctuating and various, injurious 
to the colonists, and of littie service to the state, “ 

That the principle introduced by Lord Ripon in 1831, of selling land by auc- 
tion, at a minimum upset price, should be brought into more extended operation, 
under a system of superintendence similar te that in the United States, and 
affirmed by an act of the Legislature, in order to give it permanence and stability. 

Thatthe sale of land should be placed underthe management of a Central 
Land Board, resident in London ; responsible to Government or to Parliament, 
acting through Local Boards in the Colonies, and instructed to direct the stream 
of emigration from the Mother Country tothe Colonies so as to proportion in 
each the supply of labour to the demand. 

4. That the net proceeds of land sales in Colonies not unfavourable to the 
European frame, be employed as an Emigration Fund ; each Colony being fur- 
nished with labour in direct proportion to the amount of its own land sales. 

5. That the emigrants be young couples recently married 

6. That it is practicable to raise an Emigration Fund on the security of future 
land sales 

7. That the recommendations of the Committee are calculated to benefit the 
Colonies as well as the Mother Country ; thatin matters relating to emigration 
the interests of the two are inseparably connected ; that the transfer of labour 
from the Mother Country, where it is superabundant, to the Colonies, where it 
is scarce, cannot fail to enhance incalculably the prosperity of the United 
Empire. 

We now come toa review of the Evidence on which the Committee founded 
their resolutions. 

1. The first witness was Mr. Wolryche Whitmore, the late Member for 
Wolverhampton. Mr. Whitmore enforced the necessity of finding the means 
of subsistence for the growing population of Ireland, and the “ uneasy class” 
in England, by enlarging the field of employment for capital and labour; which 
could only be effected by extensive colonization. As a field for colonization, 
he much preferred Australia to Canada. The geographical position, the political 
State, and the climate of Canada, all rendered it less desirable for emigrants, 
than Australia. Jt was easy to see, that at no very distant period the Canadas 
would be separated from England. They have already that feverish, uneasy 
feeling, which preceeds separation. Asan extension of trade is the main bene- 
fit likely to be derived ultimately by the Mother Country from colonization, it 
was highly important to select a country whose connexion with England is likely 
to be long lasting ; whose products would find their natural market in the 
Mother Country; and whose inhabitants, after the dominion of the Mother 
Country had ceased, would continue to give a preference to the manufactures 
of England. The first cost of conveying emigrants to Canada was less than to 
Austiaiia; but this solitary advantage was counterbalanced by the inducements, 
already indicated, which the latter country offered With regard to the system 
of disposing of land, Mr. Whitmore considered it bi 
price should be put pon land as would prevent labourers from becoming land- 
owners toosoon. He believeditto be generally a misfortune, where a free 
labourer is sent out toa new country and immediately becomes a proprietor of 
land. ; Every attempt tosecure labourers, by taking them out under bonds to 
serve individuals for a certain time, had failed. To raise sugar, cotton, or wool 

to advantage, combined labour was wecessary; and this you could not obtain in 
4 country where land is plentiful, if you also sold jt at a nominal price, or gran- 
= 4 vo nothing. Mr. Whitmore’ mentioned, that he had been Chairman of 

a see: ae Association, and had taken charge of the bill by which 

Ge clout ~s > ed province was ty yore lhe principle of that bill was, 
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2 Sit George Grey, a member of the Committee NPrprtntsd tae 


ting 10 vrants and sales of land in the Colonies. 
tislactory. 


put in some papers rela- 
They were 
ey were meagre and unsa- 


ghly desirable that such a, velty, and then dropped off, one by one, till there was no Board left. 


wooden houses were there in frame, in pieces, but could not be put together 
and were therefore quite useless, and rotted on the beach. ‘This was the case 
with the capitalists generally. The labourers, obtaining land very readily, and 
running about to fix upon locations for themselves, and to establish themselves 
independently, very soon separated themselves into isolated families—into what 
may be termed cottiers, with a very large extent of land, something like the | 
Irish cottiers, but having instead of a very smal! peice of land, a large extent of | 
land. Every one was separated, and very soon fell into the greatest distress. 
Falling into the greatest distress, they returned to their masters, and insisted 
| upon the fulfilment of the agreements upon which they had gone out; but when 
Mr. Peel said, **All my capital is gone—you have ruined me by deserting me, | 
by breaking your engagements—and you now insist upon my observing the en- 
gagemeats when you yourselves have deprived me of the means of doing so,’ 
| they wanted to hang him ; and heran away to adistance, where he secreted him- 
self for a time till they were carried to Van Diemen’s Land, where they obtained 
food, and where, by the way, land was not obtainable by any means with so great 
| facility as at the Swan River.” 
| It was stated by Mr. Wakefield, that he had at one time reckoned up as many 
as two hundred different modes of disposing of waste land, in different coun- | 
tries ; but none of them could well be worse than that practised in this country 
as late as the date of the Swan River grant to Peel’s cousin. The result of 
| that experiment proves, that Government should exercise two of the powers 
| with which it is vested—to quote Mr. Wakefield’s expression, ‘‘ it must both 
give, and prevent people from taking.” The latter power is virtually abdicated 
, when 500,000 acres are granted to one individual, without restrictions on his 
privilege of disposing of them. 

With regard to the system on which Emigration should be conducted, Mr. 
Wakefield was of opinion that each colony should receive a supply of emigrant 
labour exactly in proportion to the proceeds of its own land sales. The emi- 

| grants should be young couples recently married ; for in this manner would the 
Mother Country be relieved of its surplus population, and the Colonies supplied 
with labour, by the smallest number of removals. He had made a calculation, 
that if the persons transported to New South Wales had been young persons 
just arrived at maturity, instead of being many of them aged and the women 
past child-bearing, the population of that colony would have nuw been 500,000 
instead of 50,000. 


plan, and with every facility of subsistence, there would be no class of single 


persons, such as in England leads to all sorts of immorality. | 


ble authority, in order to prevent the losses of life by unseaworthy ships, and | 
other accidents ; and also to proportion the supply of labour to the demand in | 
the country to which the emigrants are sent,—a most important matter, to which 
generally no attention whatever is paid ; it being considered sufficient that, in 
one way or another, the poor emigrants will be ‘‘absorbed,”’ in Sir Wilmot 
Horton’s phrase, into the population of thecolony. The members of the Board | 
of Management should be paid; it should not bea * dilettanti ’ Board, like | 
the Board of Emigration established in 1831, of which the Duke of Richmond | 
was the head, and whose members attended as long as the duties had any no- | 


We mentioned above, that the papers put in by Sir George Grey were meagre 
| and unsatisfactory ; and such is the general character of the information sup- 
plied by the gentlemen of the Colonial Office, to those who wish to know what | 
they have been about. Mr. Wakefield told the Committee, that he placed very 
| little reliagee on the returns of land sales furnished to the House of Commons. } 
He is askh “Why?” and he replies— 

* One has been put in, which is a return of Crown lands in Canada, and is | 
| dated the 23d of March 1835, signed R. W. Hay. It was moved for by Mr. | 
| Hutt. The information required under this return was of six different kinds. | 
| First, the quantity of land in each lot: the answer in the return is the number | 

of acres perannum. The second question related to the situation of the land 
granted, where situated: to that question there is no answer at all. The third | 
| question related to the conditions of sale : those are stated, but in the most gene- 


| lence. 


By selecting young couples, the pressure on the labour- | 
market at home would be removed at the least expense ; and the evils which | 
have been experienced in the Colonies from the disproportion of the sexes—the | 


| excess of males over females—would be avoided. In a colony peopled on this | 


of the labourers amongst the several colonies, so that the supply should never be 
more nor less than the demand. None but a central authority would be able to 
conduct the operation.”’—[ Remainder next week. ] 


i 


PROGRESS OF CONSERVATISM. 
From the Liverpool Courier. 


Conservative meetings, of one kind or another have of late become so nume- 
rous that there begins to be danger lest the public mind should be satiated by 
the repetition. But however the readers uf the Conservative press may feel the 
want of variety in the speeches delivered on these occasions, it is impossible 
that they should ever tire of the fact,—-namely, that the Conservative feeling 
of the country is manifesting itself in these spontaneous and stirring move- 
ments, which are not a stronger indication in which direction the tide 
of national opinions has set, than are the miserable mementos of weak- 
ness and disappointment that have been exhibited on the other side.— 
Northamptonshire, Cheshire, Birmingham, Herefordshire, the East Riding 
of Yorkshire, and a long list of other wealthy and intelligent districts 
have within the last few weeks spoken out, in a tone of conscious strength 
and joyous anticipation: the staunch Conservatives of South Lancashire 


‘have come forward once more with an increasing array of moral and phy- 


sical strength ; and North Lancashire and the West of Yorkshire are ready, 
and will soon show that there are there also stout hearts and willing hands to 
detend the ark of the constitution against insidious republicanism or rabble vio- 

Nor must we forget the great Protestant meetingsheld last week in 
Glasgow, which is declared by persons who were present to have been the most 
magnificent of the kind ever witnessed. Against these, what do we see on the 
other side of the account? A few facetious attempts at public dinners like the 


| three-and-sixpenny feed at Halifax: * got-up’”’ at Edinburgh, for the purpose of 


letting Lord Brougham know how badly his assistance was needed, and of pull- 
ing him into a sinking boat, to buoy it up some little time longer, or at least to 
relieve the disgrace of its last ignomicious plange,—a trap which very little 
sagacity of scent enabled his lordship to avoid: together with a few shirtless 
gatherings on the other side of the channel, which, whether numbering fifty or 
five hundred—whether distinguished for the “finest pisantry” or the finest 
‘*larning”—are well known to represent nothing but the single will, and the 
sordid, selfish desires of one man. 

Liverpoo] has not been behind-hand in the general movement. Liverpool, 
which once marshalled her bands of armed volunteers, to repel the threatened 
aggressions of aforeign invader, has nobly vindicated her loyalty and her patriot- 
ism by summoning her Conservative volunteers to protect the rights of the peo- 


| ple, and the integrity of the constitution and the empire against the equally dan- 
The management of the emigration should be confided to a special, responsi- | gerous, and more to be dreaded, because more subtle machinations, of domestic 


enemies. Liverpool has now her Conservative Association ; and after every 


allowance for the excitement naturally attending a first celebration, she has 
shown, by the array of the respectability, talent, and influence congregated to- 
gether last evening, that when the hour of sifting and trial shall come, Protest- 
ant, Conservative principles will be found as triumphant in ‘ the good old town” 
as the principles of anti-Jacobinism were at the period of the French revolution 
It is no slight indication of the change that has taken place in men’s minds in 
this town—though doubtless partly attributable to other causes—that the late 
agricultural dinner, which was presided over by a nobleman who ostentatiously 
proclaimed himself, from the balcony in Clayton-square, to be ‘a Radical,” the 
attendance was little more than one half the number that had been provided for, 
under the anticipation that the chair was to have been taken by a representative 
of pure Scriptural Christianity, and sound political sentiment, in the person of 
Lord Stanley. And we are glad to see that the advantages of union and co- 
operation are not te be confined to the higher and middle classes. The opera- 
tives have also their Conservative Association, which celebrates its anniver- 
sary on Friday next, when will be called forth, we have no doubt, a strong and 
enthusiastic display of manly, English feeling 

The rise and spread of Conservative Associations is one of the most cheer- 
ing features of modern times. It indicates that the country is waking from its 
dream. The people are beginning to see the delusion under which they have 
been labouring for the last six years. They see that the principles are abroad which 
tend to the ultimate subversion of every thing sacred and valuable in the land. 


} ral terms, without at all distinguishing precisely the different conditions required | Avowed Radicals—another name for Republicans—proclaiin their determina- 
| a8 to each lot granted. The fourth question was, as to the price per acre, in the | tion to unsettle and revolutienise every institution in the kingdom. The House 
— of each sale : this is not given in any one instance, but instead thereof **.e | of Lords, which is as inviolable a branch of the legislature as the King, and 
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as essential to the even balance of the constitution as either the King or the 
House of Commons, is openly menaced with extinction under the name of re- 
form—a reform which would render it so useless and contemptible as to afford 
an ambitious and unprincipled House of Commons a ready plea for its removal. 
And in the midst of all, the thinking part of the nation have found, that the 
lavish professions of public virtue and zeal for popular rights—the promises of 
large prosperity and thorough regeneration, with which they were beguiled by 
cunning and plausible men—were but the varnish which concealed the utmost 
profligacy of political Principle, and the vilest and most reckless lust of personal 
aggrandisement. The people have been declared to be the scource of all power ; 


and in legitimate corollary from the proposition, power has been conferred upon | 


the people in a degree never before experienced under a recognized form of go- 


vernment : and the people have shown a just appreciation of the doctrine that | 


‘all power emanates from them” by tyrannically refusing to submit to the exer- 
cise of power in any others. No wonder, when the®doctrine got abroad, “ the 
people the source of all power,’’ that the House of Lords should fali into disre- 
pute—no wonder that a church which maintains, that “the powers that be are 
ordained of God,” should become an eye-sore and a “ nuisance.” The experi- 
ment has been made ; and it has been found that a system of government found- 
ed on the sympathy of ** the masses’—as the slang now is—and making the 
daily concessions necessary to retain that sympathy, cannot coexist with the 
stability of institutions essential to the existence of a mixed monarchical go- 
vernment. Consequently all who reverence and prize monarchical institutions 
are interested in counteracting the designs of those who can only retain their 
power by concessions to to the democratic “ masses”—in rallying round the 
— of pure feeling, and sound constitutional loyalty, yet remaining in the 
land. 

And how is this most effectually to be done ? 
tion. Union is strength. The attack has been systematic, and so must be the 
defence. Fromcombination results organisation, which the new electoral sys- 
tem has rendered of the most vital importance. If we were asked to point out 
one object for which, above all others, Conservative associations are required, 
we should name regis¢ration. Sir Robert Peel truly observed, that by registra- 
tion alone was the constitution to be secured. But what is to secure the regis- 
tration? The Conservative Associations. By the unity, the system, and the 
comprehensiveness of operation afforded by these associations the ultimate as- 
cendancy of good principles can alone be secured. And if the constitution be 
worth saving at all, it is surely worth this. 


By combination—by co-opera- 


| Che Atvbion. 


to finger and stop an instrument than to blow it. He is a you 
adam's is evidently a man of education—and if he is disposed now or 
— In a course of laborious study, he has probably a career of eminence 
| - Ore him in his noble and beautiful profession. One of the moat important 
| lessons he has to learn is the folly of seeking to raise himself by effort on vulgar 
points and peaks before the audience, instead of pervading the stage, as it were 
sepee an with vigorous yet ever easy motion.—Among the many things he 
” +e at we must be allowed to name his very harsh provincialisms, 
r. € trust that we shall have reason to be grateful to America for Mr. Forrest. 
| The roughest and least manageable soil surrounds gold and diamonds. Let him 
as speedily as possible, a course of laborious culture.” 
From the Spectator. 


Mr. Forrest has many persunal requisites for the stage. 
| the ordinary stature, 


| formed, especially th 
| Hercules rather than 


| begin, 


He is rather above 
with a strongly-knit and extremely muscular frame, finely 
© upper part, but of proportions inclining to those of the 
| hand an the Apollo. ' His face is well-featured, and may be termed 
andsome, though it is not susceptible of delicate inflexions of expression ; and 
his eye is bright and piercing. His voice is sonorous and powerful ; but not 
| being skilfully managed, it is uneven, abrupt in its transitions, and at times 
harsh and unpleasing. His action is bold and energetic, rather than graceful or 
commanding. 
| Mr. Forrest’s style of acting is artificial and declamatory. His delivery is 
| painfully slow ; his manner studiously elaborate ; he wants passion and fire, as 
well as dignity and grandeur. His vehemence is premeditated ; his emotions are 
superficial and got up—he gives warning before he strikes, He vents his rage 
| in harsh guttural sounds, and his tenderness and pathos in muffled tones; the 
only variety of physiognomical expression being a smiling look, which a fine 
| set of teeth makes very agreeable, and a grim scowl, rendered more ferocious by 
| the meeting of his eyebrows. The character of Spartacus is peculiarly well 
| adapted to display Mr. Forrest’s powers to advantage ; for they are wholly of 
the physical order. His form and action realize the beau ideal of a gladiator ; 
= his combat is one of the finest exhibitions of the kind ever seen on the 
stage. . 
< Occasionally he imitates the compressed energy and fixed determination of 
Kean’s manner, particularly in the delivery of points of sarcasm ; but without 





"its force and withering effect. Animal strength and physical power are his 
| sole characteristics. It is needless to add, that in refinement aud elevation of 


| 


| sentiment, Mr. Forrest is utter! icient. wor - 
Time has not been left us to comment on the separate merits of the speeches : I sie eu Sus Wedees, cents chet 


delivered on this interesting occasion : and any reference with a view to draw- 
ing attention to them we feel we should need an apology for making: 


—<> 
THE MINISTRY.—Froin the London Spectator. 


We mentioned last week that the Chancellor of the Exchequer had been | 


talking nonsense and Whiggery at Limerick. Mr. Rice has more than once 
damaged his friends and himself by his speeches out of Parliament. We recol- 
lect that, when he succeeded Lord Stanley at the Culonial Office, he threw cold 
water on the more Liberal portion of Earl Grey’s supporters, (who hoped that 
Stanley’s expulsion from the Cabinet was to be the signal for a new policy,) by 
holding forth in a Whig- Tory strain to his Cambridge constituents. When re- 
proached with the folly of such conduct, he replied, that his aim was to please 
an audience who would not suffer Radicalism—that his speech was calculated 
forthe Whig atmosphere of Cambridge. So at Limerick, Mr. Rice very pro- 
bably aimed at hitting the electors between “ wind and water” He had an eye, 
doubtless, to the return of Mr. Stephen Edward Spring Rice as the colleague of 
one of the Messrs. Roche; and we presume that he knows enough of Limerick 
politics to make a wheedling speech to the constituency of that place. Mr. 
Rice should recollect that he cannot divest himself of his character as a Cabi- 
net Minister, and that he is supposed to speak the sentiments of the Govern- 
ment to which he belongs. Perhaps he was not merely silly, but frankly stated 

the policy of Ministers to the men of Limerick: if he did, to quote (with a 
slight variation) aa expression of Lord Stanley's on another occasion, * little 

Tommy has upset the coach,” 


a oe 
MR. FORREST. 
This gentleman appeared at Drury Lane on 17th Oct. in his favourite cha- 


racter of Spartacus. The following are the opinions of some of the principal 
London journals on his acting. 


From the London Times. 

Drury Lane Theatre.—Mr. Edwin Forrest, who has established a high repu- | 
tation in America, his native country, as a tragedian, appeared for the first time 
before an English audience at this theatre last night. The character selected | 
for his debut was that of Spartacus, in a tragedy of that title, written by Dr. | 
Bird, also an American. Mr. Forrest was received with a hearty warmth, | 

which, from the first moment of his appearance, left no doubt, if any could have 
been entertained, that the audience were well disposed to accept his exertions 
for their entertainment. He is a tall, rather robust man, of some 30 years of 
age, not remarkably handsome, but with expressive features, and that cast of | 
countenance which is well suited for theatrical effect. His voice is remarkably 
powerful, his figure rather vigorous than elegant, and his general appearance | 
prepossessing. ‘The subject of the tragedy is one admirably adapted for scenic | 
representation, and has already been essayed in the French and German theatres. | 
Dr. Bird appears not to have borrowed from any of his predecessors, but to have 
preserved in the main features of the drama the historical facts relating to his 
hero. In concentrating the interest and the action of the play in the character 
of Spartacus, he has bestowed very slight pains in the delineation of the other 
characters. The consequence of this is, that all the scenes in which the hero 
is not in action are languid, and all the other personages in the play are very | 
faintly sketched.” 

(The play was repeated, and the Morning Chronicle thus notices it :] 

** The second appearance of Mr. Forrest last night, in the character of Spar- 
tacus, drew a pretty good but not a crowded house. He again met with a cor- 
dial welcome, received much applause during the piece, and was loudly called 
for at its conclusion. But, though the play was considerably curtailed, it evi- | 
dently went off much more heavily than on Monday evening. There was no 
longer the curiosity and excitement which attend a first performance ; there | 
were many dull scenes into which all Mr. Forrest’s efforts failed to infuse ani- 
mation, and dreary intervals when he was not upon the stage. The audience, | 
accordingly, fell into long fits of langour, till they were roused by some display | 
of power, or burst of passion, from the hero of the piece; for nothing that is | 
said or done by any of the other personages produces the slightest effect, except 
two or three passages in the part of Phasarius, to which Cvoper did great | 
justice. 

‘The character of Spartacus is evidently not one from which it is possible to | 
form a final estimate of Mr. Forrest’s powers as a tragedian. Many of its | 
effects, and‘some of those which produce much applause, are purely melodra- | 
matic, and within the reach of any performer who is possessed of striking ap- | 
pearance, a bold and free action, anda good voice. Such is the whole scene of | 
the combats in the arena, which occupies nearly the whole of the second act, 
and which is a piece of mere spectacle, beneath the dignity of tragedy. So | 
much is this the prevailing feature of the whole part, that when we learn that 
the play was writen expressly for Mr. Forrest, and with the view, of course, of 
exhibiting his peculiar powers, we should feel tempted, judging from the single 
performance, to suppose that his forte \ies in melodramatic acting, were it not 
that he has already, in his own country, achieved triumphs in the highest and 
most intellectual walks of the drama. We therefore look forward with interest 
to his appearance in some of Shakspeare’s great parts, in which we may be able to 
Measure his height with that not only of the great tragedians who still remain 











to us, but of the Kembles, Cookes aud Keans, whe, though they themselves | Standard. 
have passed away, still live m our memory. Mr. Forrest must already see that | 


Spartacus is not a part which can gain for hima high reputation; and the 
sooner, therefore, he lays it aside the better.” 

(The Examiner condemns the play utterly, and says that one passage excites 
general laughter—where a Centurian speaks. The following are its remarks 
Upon the actor :] 

My We confess that we feel reluctant to speak of Mr. Forrest in this tragedy 
We must be understood to reserve anything like a final opinion till we have 
seen him in one of thegreat English plays. Even as it was, however, we think 
that we can pardon much of the inequality or rudeness of the performance, for 
its passages of strength and splendour. Mr. Forrest is ‘* gladiatorily’’ made, 
With ponderous yet sinewy frame, and ample chest, and he has certainly a fiery 
pint and an energetic style. He imitates the late Mr. Kean occasionally, but 
‘his is rather, we take it, to conceal a natural defect of voice, which he brings, 
‘2 a reedy and unpleasant way, from the top of his throat. We would say, 
fenerally, that there was a wantof fusion in his acting. His passages of ten- 
“erness or rage are not struck out of each other —They are “‘ framed and glazed” 
by themselves. He wants that fine faculty of the imaginative in style which 
works aharmony with differents. At the same time let us add, with cordial 
truth, that Mr Forrest is not an indifferent actor. He has every now and then 
tome burst of feeling or energy which would enter any heart, however closed 
*Zalnst it, 
I'he ingredients of which it is made up are Occasionally something too strong 
lor Our taste; he makes the cauldron too “ thick and slab :” but it is not to be 
denied that it glows with power and fierceness 

“In his death scene Mr. Forrest imitated the death ratt'e. We should as soon 
have heard the shrieks of mandrakes 
absolutely repulsive. Letus warn Mr. Forrest from such extremities in bis art 
1t is one of the worst elements of a faulty style. It requires far more skull, let 


There is no levity, no feevleness, no indifference in his manner 


| tion of the British Ambassador. 


| dramatic actor. We should rank him with Henry Wallack, whom he often re- 

| minded us of ; though we think Wallack would play the part of Spartacus with 

| more earnestness and less appearance of effort. Mr. Forrest, however, should 

| appear ina better drama, and a character familiar tothe English public and 
suitable to his powers— William T'ell, for instance. His range is evidently 

| limited ; and we fear there are but few principal characters in Shakspeare that 
he would essay with much chance of success. 


——_ 
LOSS OF THE SHIP BRISTOL OF NEW YORK. 

The night of Sunday was an awful one for those exposed to the south east 
gale, and we feared we should have to record some disaster on our coast. It 
has proved too true, 

We have now to record the loss of the ship Bristol, Capt. M‘Kown, of this 
port, at East Rockaway, during that gale. The Bristol sailed from Liverpool 
for New York on the 15th October, with dry goods. 

On the night of the 10th inst. in a gale of wind from the south east, she 
| went ashore on East Rockaway bar, about one quarter of a mile from the 

bench. The wreck master has come up from the beach opposite where 
| the ship went ashore, which he left at 2 P.M. yesterday; he reports that 
| the sea was making a breach over her—her mainmast and boats were gone, 
and fifteen or sixteen persons were hanging in the rigging. 

The inhabitants were making every preparation for the rescue of those that 
were alive, and hopes were entertained that many of the passengers 50 in num- 
ber, (9 cabin and 41 steerage) and the master and crew would be saved. 

Captain Schenck left here on Monday with his schooner, to be assisted by ten 





| men in a surf boat, to take off the survivors, and it is expected they were relieved 


during the night. 

From the Courier and Enquirer, we have gained the following additional 
particulars. The Bristol went ashore on Monday morning, between 2 and 4 
o'clock in a violent gale from the South East. At noon the same day, a boat 
from the shore reached her, and rescued eight or ten females, who were safely 


line being too short. At midnight, however, they again succeeded in reaching 
her, and the survivors were then taken from the wreck. We regret to say that 
upwards of eighty, out of one hundred and thirty-two steerage passengers perizh- 
ed. Itissaid that the ship filledso suddenly after striking, that many were 
unable to get out of the steerage, and were there drowned. 

Among the passengers lost was Mr. Donnelly, the son-in-law of the late 
Michael Hogan, of this city—and he died a victim to his own philanthropy. 
Mrs. Hogan and two daughters, Mrs. Donnelly, her nurse and children were 
saved, and with other women and children, landed by the first boat.—T wice the 
boats returned to the wreck, and twice Mr. Donnelly yielded his place to others. 
In the third attempt to go off, the boats were swamped, and the crew became 
discouraged, and would not go back. Meantime the storm increased, and Mr. 
Donnelly, with the two Mr. Carltons, took to the foremast, where the crew and 
many steerage passengers had sought temporary safety. Unhappily, this mast 
svon went by the board, and of abont 20 persons on it, one only, Mr. Briscoe, 
a cabin passenger, was saved, and he by catching at the bowsprit rigging, whence 
he was taken by the boats. The captain, and other cabin and steerage passen- 
gers, were on the mizen-mast, and when that fell, he and others lashed them- 
selves to the taffrail, where for four hours the sea broke over them. 





Married, on Tuesday evening last, by the Very Rev. Dr. Power, Lewis V Bogy, to 
Pelagie, fourth daughter of the late Bernard Pratte, Esq. all of St. Louis, Missouri. 

On Tuesday the 16th July, at Wheatlands, near Lancaster, Pa. by the Rev. Samuel Bow- 
man, Beverly Robinson, Jr. Esq. to Mary, daugkter of Wm. Jenkins, Esq. 

On Thursday the 20th instant, at St. John’s Church, Stamford, Upper Canada, by the 
Rev. Wm. Leeming, William Warren Street, Esq. of Toronto, to Frances Mary, eldest 
daughter of the late Major Richard Leonard, formerly of bis Majesty’s 104th Regt. 





Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, 94 a 9} per cent.prem, 
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By the Roscoe we are in possession of London papers to the 24th ult. 
The Ministers of Charles the Tenth are at length released from their long 
imprisonment at Ham. Prince Polignac alone refused to ask his liber- 
ty from Louis Philippe, the condition exacted for obtaining it. It is how- 
ever understood that the Prince shall proceed to England and there remain ; the 


sentence of perpetual banishment from France being always in force against | 


him under pain of death. This has been brought about mainly by the interven- 
Prince Polignac having married an English 
lady, to whom he was fondly attached, this condition will not be onerous. The 
dispute between France and Switzerland remaine unadjusted. 

In Spain the movements of Gomez produce alarm among the Queen’s party. 


This enterprising chief has traversed a great part of the kingdom, marched 


tributions, collecting provisions, and adding numerous recruits to the Carlist 
Andalusia ina great degree submitted to him, and Cadiz was in 
danger. Inthe last accounts, however, it is affirmed, that he had sustained a 
severe check, having been defeated with the loss of 2000 men by the Madrid 
forces under Alaix. It is further stated that he had sent a flag to Alaix, with an 
offer to surrender. This account is not altogether credited by the best informed 
{ London papers. The British Legion, under Gen. Evans, remains in statu quo. 
| The London money market is undoubtedly alleviated, and as an indication of 
it, funds closed on Saturday, the 22d, at 883-4 to 7-8, being one per cent. 
higher than on the previous Tuesday. Mr. Spring Rice, the Chancellor of the 


Exchequer, who had proceeded on an agitating excursion to Limerick, was much book for 8 leisure hour. 


censured for being absent from the city at such a momentous crisis. An issue 


| keep it ina state of misery, embarrassment, and poverty. 


speaking of this matter, paraphrases the expression of Lord Stanley, by saying 
‘by G—d little Tommy has upset the coach ” 

Meanwhile, Conservative Associations are spreading through the Kingdom, 
and adding greatly to the strength of that party which considers the most sacred 
institutions tobe in danger. The Registrations have proved very favourable to 
the cause of good government, the effect of which will be sensibly felt at the 
next elections. 

But Conservative sentiments are not confixed to the aristocracy, for in Liver- 
pool there has been recently formed a “ Tradesian’s Conservative Associa- 
tion.” This body recently dined together, and although 750 tickets were issued, 
many were disappointed. On this occasion, the most loyal and constitutional 
sentiments pervaded the assembly, and the day was @ proud one for Eng- 
land. — 

We have just received the Addresses of the Legislative Council and House 
of Assembly of Upper Canada, in reply to the speech of Sir Francis Head, on 
opening the present Session, and regret that we have not room to give them in- 
sertion in the present publication. We have, however, the satisfaction to state, 
that they are in perfect harmony with the speech, and pledge the respective 
bodies from which they emanate, te support the Governor in every patriotic 
measure he may bring forward. They represent the colony to be ina state of 
entire tranquillity, and animated with the most loyal and devoted feelings to the 
King and Constitution. This sudden and happy change from the anarchy which 
previously existed, is ascribed, and justly, to the firm and enlightened policy of 
Sir Francis. The Council, in the third paragraph of their Address, say :-— 

This auspicious change, we attribute chiefly to the firmness andd with 
which your Excellency has avowed your determination to support the Constitu- 
tion of the Province, animating with confidence those who justly revere the in- 
stitutions of their mative land—and discouraging any, who under the specious pre- 
text of Reform, may have been insidiously labouring to effect changes in our 
Government and laws, to which the majority of the people are from reason and 
duty wholly opposed. 

A prosperous career is now opened to Upper Canada. ‘Treason being laid 
prostrate, agitators will no longer have the power to convulse the country, and 
For three years a 
desperate faction has sat on the colony like an incubus, checked its advance- 
ment, and paralyzed its energies. That faction is now overthrown, never, we 
hope, to rise again. Property of all descriptions will now improve in value, 
agriculture will advance, and trade revive ; in short, before another year passes 
we question not that lands will double in value. The colony, from its own re- 
sources will bring about all this, and how much greater will be the effect, should 
the tide of Emigration from the mother country be once more turned into that 

channel. 

That the diminution of emigration experienced of late years is to be charged 
on the desperate and hateful faction recently destroyed is certain. We have 
abundant evidence of this from various quarters; but should any be yet scep 
tical on this head, we entreat them to peruse the evidence given before the 
Parliamentary Committee last winter, an abstract of which will be found ina 
previous column. Mr. Whitmore, one of the principal witnesses examined, 
says, that Australia was preferred to Canada as a place for directing emigrants 
to, because of the feverish and unsettled political state of the latter country, 
which seemed to be preparing to separate from England. Their object, he said, 
was fo select a country whose connexion with England was likely to be lasting. 








from north to south, seized Cordova, which he held several days, levying con- | 





Now, we ask, can any further evidence be wanting of the ‘ baneful domina- 
tion” of that accursed faction? Wil! the people of Canada ever suffer such 
a set of men again to acquire influence, or listen to their insidious arts’ What 
| must be the feelings of the people of England on reading such a statement—put 
forth as it is under the authority of Parliament—as that offered by Mr Whit- 
| more? Its effects must be to alienate the affections of the Mother Country 


| landed, but the boatmen were unable to return to the vessel owing to the tow | from what she must naturally look upon 4s an wndutiful and rebellious offspring. 


! 


What must be its effect too, on the inind of the anxious and doubtful Emigrant ? 
Would he seek his future home in a country about to be convulsed by poli- 
tical, and, perhaps, bloody strife? Surely not. He would, and naturally, sigh 
for the far distant plains of Australia, where peace and content would crown his 
labours. The torch of discord could have no charms for a man with a wife 
and helpless children, the olive branch could alone prove attractive to him, and 
woo him to its peaceful shades. 

Can nothing be done to disabuse the public mind in England, and once more 
attract the emigrating masses.to the shores of the St. Lawrence ! 








The reception of Mr. Forrest by the London public has been most cordial, 
and doubtless gratifying to the distinguished actor and his numerous friends in 
this country. We have copied a few of the critiques of the London press, a 
large portion of which are highly to his advantage. That from the Spectator is 
the least so that we have seen 

At the conclusion of the piece, Mr. F. being loudly called for, came forward 
| and said :— 

Ladies and Gentlemen—In my present exhausted state, I can scarcely find 
words to address you. I should be wholly destitute of feeling if I did not feel 
the deepest gratitude for the extreme kindness with which you have welcomed 
| me bere to-night The generosity with which you have applauded my humble 

efforts, must prove to the people of America the kindly feeling entertained 
towards them by the enlightened portion of the people of this country.” [Great 
| applause. ] 
| The performers at Drury Lane, after his second appearance, presented him a 
| splendid snuff-box, of tortoise shell, lined and mounted with gold, with a mosaic 
lid, and the following inscription : 

“To Edwin Forrest, Esq the American tragedian, presented by the perfor- 
mers of the Theatre Royal Drury Lane, in testimony of their admiration of his 
talents as an actor, and their respect forhim asa man. ‘ His worth is warrant 
| for his welcome hither.” —Shakspeare. 

















The loss of the ship Bristol, and the fatality that attended the sad disaster, 
| has produced a general feeling of regret throughout the city. Some of the sur- 
| vivors are said to be quite destitute, and a subscription will probably be opened 
| for their relief. 
| Miss Ellen Tree arrived in the Roscoe from Liverpool. 

about a fortnight. 
| The Harpers have published, ina neat duodecimo vol. Roderick Random ; 
| being the first of the complete works of Smollet, which they are about to pre- 
' sent tothe American public. The vol. before us has several illustrations by 
| Cruickshank. 
Mellichampe, or a Legend of the Santee; is another novel from the fertile 
| and agreeable pen of the author of Yemassee, Guy Rivers, ccc. It is also pub- 
| lished by the Harpers. 
| Messrs. Cary & Hart of Philadelphia have published, in 3 vols. Delphine, by 
| Madame de Stael- Holstein. 


| Also, Harry O’ Reardon, or Wlustrations of Irish Pride, by Mrs. 8. C. Hall. 
These illustrations are well known to our readers, having appeared in the 
columns of the Albion. They are now to be obtained in a neat and portable 
| volume, at the store of Messrs. Wiley & Long, as well as the vols. of Madame 
| de Stael. 
East and West. A novel: by the author of Clinton Bradshaw. 2 vols —Not 
| being acquainted with the latter work, we know not how far that is a recom- 
mendation of the former. East and West, however, appears a very readable 
It is for sale by Wiley & Long of this city. 
| Paley’s Natural Theology, with notes by Lord Brougham and Sir Charles 


She will appear in 





of Exchequer Bills, at an advanced rate of interest, say 4 1-2 to 5 per cent., it| pel “T'o which is prefixed Lord Brougham's Discourse on the study of Natural 


is affirmed, would have sustained the market ; and although such a measure on Theology. 3 vols 


New York, Wm. Jackson, 53 Cedar street. If it were 


the part of the Government might have been attended with the toss of £100,000 | necessary to commend this fine work of Paley to public attention—whi h would 


or upwards, yet such a sacrifice in the present abundant state of the Revenue | 
would have been trivial to the nation compared with the paramount object of 


sustaining the public credit, and preventing the horrors of a money panic 


Things, however, have grown better, and the market, we hope, will sustain itself 


without the Right Hon. Gentleman’s assistance. 


| The late indisposition of the Emperor Nicholas, it is now affirmed, arose | 
A pistol ball is said to have wounded him | 


from an attempt to assassinate him 
| in the shoulder 


de up. 
, ma P 


at the Limerick Dinner has occasioned much comment. The Spectator, in| 


| The schism between the Ministry and their Radical supporters is by no means | = ______—_- 
It was unnaturally loud, and more than | , 


Mr. Spring Rice is to some particularly obnoxious, and his speech 


in fact be attempting to gild refined gold—it would be sufficient to say tht it Is 
the received and authorised text-book of the student in Theology, in the Eng- 
lish Universities. The present edition has high and peculiar claims trom the 
distinguished persons above-mentioned ; particularly from the Discourse prefixed 
by the former, and the Dissertations at the end of the work, by the later A 
very material aid is given to the reader by the introduction of nearly a hundred 
wood cuts executed with great care and delicacy of correctness, thus prineatryne 
a most valuable addition to the Theological library. The mechanica'! execo we 
is worthy of all praise, and is an additional feature of excellence in this capits 
edition. 


| 





ne — = ace their fir-t Ball this 
| AKTOTICE.—The Thistle Benevolont Association announce their first 

y; Hall 
| season to take place on Friday evening, Dec. 16th, at Tammany 7 
[Nov. 26—2t] " By order, GEO, GREENFIELD, Sec. 
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solely for the purpose above mentioned. He was so nicely acquainted with the 
path that even the trees which at this place cover here and por r¢ a, of the 
. - ‘ mountain, and sometimes hang their branches over the gulf, could not deceive 
Engravings from Drawings by D. M‘Clise, Esq , A.R.A., and T. Creswick, his eye. "He Baim mys! Ne € ond knew by report, to ore at full gallop along 
Esq. Longman. ) the precipice: and therefore the lovers, when they found themselves fairly on the 
Taking a course diametrically opposite to that of the much cried up cardinal | mountain’s brow, with the glen—they knew not, and cared not at what distance | 
virtue, who “ begins at home,” the artists and tourist of the * Picturesque An- | —between them and the Avonbeg, enjoyed a feeling of security which they had 
nual’ have exhausted the lakes of Italy, the rivers of France, and the ruins of | not been able to indulge since leaving Dublin, and al! the greater now from the 
“the blue and castled Rhine,” —nay, even gone the unwonted length of ventur- | real danger, and fantastic terrors, of their late situation. 
ing an inroad into the very heart of Russia, before remembering that buildings | « More than once the gloomy horseman was compelled to turn round; and:de- 
as magnificent, and lakes as lonely, and ruins as picturesque, and glens little | sire them to quicken their pace. They obeyed for the moment; but soon, for- 
less untrodden, lay close at their own doors. It is true that pens, and those | getting the injunction, they lingered unconsciously to indulge in the soft whis- 
belonging to ready writers, had busied themselves in describing the natural | pers, and harmless endearments, of avowed and mutual love. Once the voice 
beauties of our neighbour-island,—in noting down the peculiarities of character | of the monitor startled them by its sterm and wild expression ; but as he turned 
which distinguish its children from the more rational English, and the more | away, riding calmly and slowly on, they thought that they must have been de- 
cautious Scotch; and it must have been difficult for Mr Ritchie once again to | ceived. The moon, however, was now up; they could proceed with confidence, 
tread ground which Miss Edgeworth and Lady Morgan, and the later host of | even without a guide ; and their spirits rose with that beautiful orb, which, in 
novelists—Banim, Carleton, Griffin, Lover,—hbad made familiar and famous all times, has been aeaskioned the star of lovers. They were now in a little 
among the domains of romance and reality. On the other hand, the scenes up- | wilderness of low trees, which concealed the figure of their friend, although 
on which Mr. Creswick entered, have been rifled of but few of their beauties by | the near tramp of his horse was distinctly enough heard on the green sward to 
the landscape painter. The two, in conjunction, have made a magnificent and | serve for a guide. 
attractive volume. Mfr. Ritchie, though narrowed in the treatment of his sub- ‘The Discarded in the meantime rode on, in a tumult of feelings which it 
ject, by a judicious determination to steer clear of religion and politics,—those | jg impossible to describe. Hitherto he had been the protector of his mistress. 
causes of heat and heart-soreness, the discussion whereof is at once so painful | He had led her on through darkness and danger, which her chosen one, from 
and interminable,—is graphic and amusing as usual: while the landscapes of | his ignorance of the localities, must have been unable to face ; and, in the ex- 
Mr Creswick have a truth, an air, and a delicacy, in the right of which he may | ercise of this magnanimity he had enjoyed a species of painful consolation. 
challenge most of his more experienced brethfen of the easel ; they are, more- | When he saw her placed on the same horse; when he saw her arms wound 
over, as a whole, beautifully engraved. In thus generally speaking of the il- | round his rival’s waist, and her face hidden in his cloak, a sickness had fallen 
lustrations, we must not pass over the two clever female figures by M‘Clise, | upon his heart, which only the exigence of the danger which followed could 
which relieve the landscapes happily. The Girl playing upon the Jew’s Harp | have overcome. There was at that time a wildness in his voice, and a bitter- 
is uncommonly arch, natural, and pretty,—in short, a very Irish girl. | ness in his heart, while he spoke to exhort and cheer them, which checked even 
To these succeeds a legend of fun and diablerie, tolerably well told ; but Mr. | himself; but by and by, all this was at an end, and in ascending the mountains, 
Ritchie must forgive us for saying, that none but an Irishman can manage an | he had felt as if he enjoyed the tranquillity of death. 
Irish tale,—can mix the humorous and the pathetic and the credulous, in the ‘* But this was not to continue long. His soul was stung, even through its 
magic proportions, which make a genuine story from the uther side of the chan- | gloom, by the sight of their mutual endearments ; which added fearful bitter- | 
nel as incomparable in its way, as the ‘little drop of whiskey which has never | ness to his feelings uf despised love, and wounded pride. Had they obeyed 
smelt the gauger. his first warning, he could even then have deadened, in some measure, the ago- 
We now leave Doblin behind us; the Waterfall of Powerscourt, the Pictu- ny of his spirit; nay, if his second had been heard, he could have crushed down, 
resque Village of Enniskerry, and the swect Lake of Luggelaw, are, in turn, | ag if by physical force, the tumult of passions that arose within him; but when, 
presented to us by Mr Creswick. After this we come, of course, to— | for the third time he met the withering spectacle, and the sanctity of his des- 
—that lake, whose gloomy shore pair had been profaned and outraged by the light gay voices of happy love, the 
Mr. Ritchi Sky-lark never warbles o'er. wretched man dashed the rowels into his steed, and only reined him in when the 
r. Ritchie seems to prefer the va'ley of the Seven Churches to most other | animal himself started back aghast on finding that he was on the brink of the 
scenes he has visited in Ireland—throws in a passing word about those cylin- | awry} precipice 
drical puzzles the Round Towers—takes an exception at Moore, (with whom,; « With a powerful wrench, he threw the horse back on his haunches when 
by-the-bye, he shows somewhat too prevailing a disposition to cavil,) and with | oy the very brink, but did not permit him to retreat till he had looked down for 
some speculations upon Irish beggary and Irish population, pushes gaily on for | some moments into the abyss below. God knows what ideas passed through 
the ‘* Meeting of the Waters." Here he is disposed to demur to the asser- | }j, mind at that moment—what shapes he saw, or what sounds he heard, issu- 
tion of the song, that— ing from the gulf! His brain began to turn; he imagined he felt the approach 
There is not in the wide world a valley so sweet. of insanity; and at length, with a desperate effort, he closed his eyes against 


Mr. Creswick, however, has made a most enticing sketch of its beauties ; | the fascination that had seized upon them, and permitted his terrified steed to re- 
though we must call him to account for thrusting the pic-nic party, with their | jirea few paces into the trees which here skirted the glen. 


parasuls, into the centre of his foreground. We will forgive him this fault of | « The lovers were not in sight, but he could hear the sound of their horse's 


taste, for the sake of his next illustration—Arklow, in which, as Mr. Ritchie hoofs, as they slowly approached the place where he stood; and he remained 
justly remarks of another landscape, he gives not only the buildings and trees, trembling in every limb, and wiping the cold perspiration from his brow. At 


but also the very atmosphere of Ireland, with great truth and freshness. We be this i 

hey : : a length they appeared ; and the Discarded leaped in his saddle as if struck by a 
pass Enniscorthy, Waterford, the lovely domain of Cismore, the Blackwater, | bullet, The youth had turned half round, so as to embrace the neck and waist 
with its traditions—among others of Saint Lateerin and her handsome legs, and | o¢ his mistress : her head lay back ; her dishevelled hair hung upon his knee, 


> . ° - 
of the Pooka, who, as all the world knows, is the most tricksy and nimble of | anq leaning passionately over her he pressed his lips again and again to hers. On 


the sprites that torment benighted wayfarers. We pass, too, the very lovely Ta i 
: > “he Y | this picture the moon shone with the light almost of day ; and their horse am- 
drawings of Youghal Church and Cork Harbour, stopping once again tv com- bled softly along, as if fearing to disturb so agreeable a position. 


pliment their artist upon his castle of Kilkenny, richly lit up, but not flaring Th : : : 
: : : ~ ae, S| «They started in confusion, and the young girl shrunk hack, as they found their 
ae ee = the yore — eo oo tgt Mr Ritchie should | way suddenly barred by the other horseman. His face was deathly pale ; his 
J . cil e handsome things it is our bounden duty to say to his com- | clenched hand was extended either in menace or warning, abuve his head ; and 
panion, we will make our last halt with him, and draw upon his pages for one | jj, eyes, shone upon by the moonlight, seemed to be filled with a wild and pre- 
i those dark and striking tales, which he tells better than almost any other cernabedel inane ' 
" ai aghetnaael dhis chard, te f respectable families in Dubli | ** Pardon me, my friend,’ said the lover; ‘the glen must now be nearly past, 
i 8 ory, two young men, OF respectable families in Dabiids | and if you will point out my rout, we shall lead the way, to convince you that 
were under the necessity, like —s others, of seeking safety and freedom you have no more delay to fear from us.’ The Discarded attempted to speak ; 
among the mountains. It was, at first, their purpose to dive into the recesses but instead of words, only some specks of white foam® came from his lips porta 
of Glenmalure by the Donard pass; but, learning that they were beset, they | companied by a pr that resembled a.stifled cry , 
determined, as soon as they had fairly eutered the chain of hills at the Ess Which is the rovet 1’ demanded his friend again moving on; ‘ Point with 
waterfall, to turn away to the right by the base of Lugnaquilla, and seek for your hand, if you are hess angry to speak.’ He pointed ; and, dashing his spurs 
protection in the lower part of the country, where one of them had some power- inte hie reat sides, the lover sprang eostand ° , 
0 kinsmen. The two young men, although as yet firm friends, were rivals in “ As they passed To pale horseman, a low cry broke from the lips of the girl, 
on ane neo aan nee boat oe _ ag NaF eteng ment mare Bonme elicited either by sone sudden foreboding, or merely by the wild and despairing 
| wed Snowa to the irish girls, bac hitherto Sept the balance expression of one to whose disinterested generosity they owed so much. Her 
with a steady hand, allowing neither party to fear that he was slighted because cry was replied to by a jaugh, resembling a succession of hoarse screams ; and 
of the other. In an emergency like this, however, the wiles of female policy | 1 crore the sound could be caught up by the echoes of the glen, the unhappy 
were forgotten ; she selected openly him whom she had secretly preferred from | pair were carried headlong over the steep , 
the first; and, with a generous devotion, determined to accompany him in his “The materials of this narrative, which, I believe, 1s very little known, 
a seiested lew ted. b hile eomeneta Dinah — were collected by a priest some time after from the lips of him whom I have 
eee Gee nes, So ae aS eee distinguished as the discarded lover, immediately before his execution for high 
betraying any unmanly emotion at a blow so sudden and unexpected. His cheek treasun. Instead of proceeding, as he had intended, to the stronghold of a re- 
pray tp ad mee pags ¥s —_ Me —- ot ~ had .¢ not caught | lation in the barony of Shillelagh, he returned, after the catastrophe related 
ren +" ot te » BO Gees Wave ry y - “1 a ae ‘a Pep joriey above, and crossing the Avonbeg, with no definite purpose that could be ascer- 
lection " chee te dae: @ as hae If: nd * me ype a os ld. ey - tained, was taken by the loyalists after a desperate but hopeless resistance. So 
BO RONSUIEIES WS US CNSy BSTEEN; GEE ROWSE AVS WEE EP TBS | ite traversed wae ihe glen at that time, that it was not till after his confession 
ruins of his love into enduring friendship. 
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IRELAND; PICTURESQUE AND ROMANTIC. 
Ireland ; Picturesque and Romantic. By Leitch Ritchie, Esq.; with Twenty | 






































RIVATE TUITION.—A Graduate of a European College, and where he al 
taught for several years, would accept of a few private tuitions in New Yor. 
and its neighborhood, or would attend a few hours each day in respectable Ladies. 
Seminaries, or he would take the superintendance of a Select Scheol in the country’ 
should a number of trustees guarantee a sufficient salary. Apply, if by letter = 
paid, to Dr. Bartlett, Albion office; Dr. Quinn, Columbia College, or to Mr B 
(the advertiser) 562 Greenwich street, New York. Nov. 12-3t.] . 
ITERARY CURIOSITY.—To be disposed of, the autograph co 
Burn’s most admired songs framed from a rafter of Alioway Kirk. Fone of 
‘To be seen in the office of the Albion and Emigrant, where the price may be 
earned. Nov5 
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FARM AND COUNTRY SEATS FOR SALE, 

A desirable farm of 120 acres, 9 miles from town, situated upon a good road, in 

a healthy and an excellent neighbourhood, having 84 acres in cultivation the 

rest well timbered ; two orchards of apple, pear and cherry trees, two wells, several 
springs, a frame barn, and alarge brick house with 9 roums,a hall and a cellar 
The land is good and situated well for culture. ‘ 
"8A farm of 62 acres, 9 miles from town, upon the Winton road, having 38 acres in 
cultivation, a small orchard, a well,a spring, a stream, a frame barn, and a brick 

house with 4 rooms and a cellar. 

A valuable farm of 220 acres, 20 miles from town, with 175 acres in cultivation, a 
brick house, a brick smoke house, a brick milk house, a large frame barn and other 
buildings; two orchards of apple and peach trevs, several springs and two wells 
The land 1s good, and the neighbourhood healthy. . 

A desirable farm of 160 acres, 13 miles from town, with 90 acres in cultivation 
two orchards of choice fruit trees, a large brick house with 8 rooms finished and 
painted in the best style, a good cellar, a well with a patent pump, a cistern, a brick 
smoke house, a commodious frame barn, a stable, a cow house, a wagon house, a 
granary, a frame cheese house and other buildings. The soil is fertile and located 
well for culture. 

A farm of 492 acres, situated upon the Ohio, 45 miles from town, having 2C0 acres 
in cultivation, an orchard of !00 trees, a frame house, a frame barn, springs and a 
mom One half of the land is rich bottom, the rest upland abounding in valuable 
timber. 

A farm of 112 acres, 5 miles from town, very near a McAdamised road, with 60 
acres in cultivation, a fine orchard of apple and pear trees, a frame house, a barn, a 
well, and several springs, The land is good and the neighbourhood healthy. ‘ 

An elegant West India Cottage, six miles froin town, near a McAdamized turn- 
Ee having il rooms and 180 feet of gallery; likewise a store room, a carriage 
house, two frame barns, a poultry house, a corn crib, a wood shed, a smoke house, an 
excellent culinary garden, with various kinds of truit trees, and paddock planted with 
ornamental shrubs and trees. Also 50 acres of land, 35 of which are in cultivation, 
having a tenant’s house, an apple orchard, 2500 white,mulberry trees, a well, and 
many never failing springs. 

Eighty acres of land, 3 miles from town, having 40 acres chiefly in grass, the rest 
intumber, The land is fair quality, and has several buildirg spots and excellent 
springs. 

Very many other FARMS and COUNTRY SEATS far sale. Eligible houses, 
in various parts of the City, for sale. Citizens and Emigrants are invited to call 
for full information, which will be given gratis. If by letter, postage paid, 

Capitalists can obtain 10 per cnnt, interest upon mortgage, or the best personal 
security, 

Persons desirous of receiving money from England, Wales, Ireland, Scotland and 
other parts of Europe, can have the cash paid them in Cincinnati, as soon as_the 
payment is advised by the European Bankers. 

English Bills of Exchange, Gold, and Bank of England notes bought and sold. 

Farmers and citizens wishing to dispose of their estates, will incur no expense un- 


less sales be effected. Apply to 
THOMAS EMERY, 
Estate and Money Agent, Fourth-street, East of Main, Cin., Ohio. 
[Nov.12—eowt!stJan. ] 


NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS, 
O sail from New York on the 30th, from Liverpool on the 12th of each month, 


commencing on the 30th October. 
FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL, 
New Ship Garrick—30th October. Ship Garrick—12th December. 
Ship Shakspeare—30th November. Ship Shakespeare—12th January. 
New Ship Siddons—30th December. Ship Siddons—12th February. 
New Ship Sheridan—20th January. Ship Sheridan—12th March. 

These ships are of the first class, upwards of 800 tons burthen, built in the city of 
New York, with such improvements as tocombine great speed with unusual comfort 
for passengers. Every care has been taken in the arrangement of their accommo- 
dations. The price of passage hence is $150,for which ample stores, including 
wines, &c. will be provided, These ships will be commanded by experienced mas- 
ters, who will make every exertion to give general satisfaction. Neither the captains 
nor the owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, parcels or packages 
sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefore. For freight or pas- 
sage apply to E. K. COLLINS, 74 South Street, New York, or to 

Sept.l17—ly] WM.& JAS. BROWN & CoO. Liverpool. 


NE YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS 
From New York on the Ist, 8th, 16th and 24th of each month. From Havre on the 
Ist, 8th, 16th and 24th of every month. Having made a new arrangement for the 
sailing-of these packets, the subscribers will despatch them as above, and in the fol- 
lewing order, viz :— . 
Ships. Masters. 

















Days of Sailing from , Days of Sailing from 
‘ew- York, Havre. 
Havre, C.Stoddard,|Sept.24, Jan. 16, May 8, Nov. &, Mar. 1, June 16, 
Sully, D. Lines, |Oct. 8, ** 24, “ 16, ‘* 16, * 8, July 1, 
Utica, Depeyster, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1,/Feb. 24, June 24, Oct. 24, 
New Ship, Oct. 16, Feb. 8, May 24,/Dec. 1, Mar.16, July 8, 
Rhone, W.Skiddy, | ‘* 24, “© 16,June 8,| “* 8, Aprill, ‘* 16, 
Chas. Carroll, |W.Lee. |Feb. I, June 1, Oct. 1, Mar.24, July 24, Nov.24, 
Charlemagne, (|Richardson, |Nov. 8, Feb.24, June 16, Dec.16, April 8, Aug. 1, 
Francois Ist, J.Casitoff. | ** 16, Mar. 8, ‘“* 24,)Jan. 1, * 16, * " 
Normandie, W.W. Pell,| ‘24, “ 16, July 8, “ 8,Mayl, “ 16, 
Erie, J. Funk, Mar.!, July 1, Nov. 1,/April24, Aug.24, Dec.24 
Formosa, W.B. Orne,|Dec.8, Mar. 24, July 16, Jan. 16,May 8, Sept. 1, 
Silvie De Grasse,|Weiderholdt} ‘'16, April 8, ‘* 24, Feb. 1, “* 16, “ 8, 
Poland, Anthony, “24, “ 16, Aug. 8 “* 8, Juned, “ 16, 
France, C. Funk, (April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,!May 24, Sept.24, Jan.24, 
Albary J.Johnston,'Jan. 8,April 24, Aug.16,'Feb. 16, June 8, Oct. 1, 


These are all vesselsofthe firstclass and ably commanded, with elegant accommo- 


see : j enti i were discover- i isi i . 
“ The three fled together. After reaching Donard, and striking into the wild had directed attention to the spot, that the remains of the lovers e r- | dations for passengers,comprising all that may be required for comfort and conve 


mountain road, the perils of the journey commenced ; and the successful lover 
cursed the selfish feelings which had led him to expose so fair and fragile a being 
to the difficulties of such a journey. They were all three on horseback ; but, 
owing probably to unskilful management, the young lady’s steed began to ex- 
hibit symptoms of fatigue when as yet the others were fresh. On this a noble 
proof of disinterestednese was given by the Discarded. He offered to sur- ° 
render the fine animal on which he rode to his quondam mistress; and, as js 
hers was too light for the weight of a man, to find his way alone, and on foot, From Frazer's Magazine. 
through the fastnesses of Lugnaquilla. This offer was firmly rejected ; and | OCTOBER SONNETS. 
he repeated it again and again with solemn earnestness. He reminded them I do not know for what this month is famed 
that his boyhood had been spent among these wilds, that he knew every inch of | So notably as for its brew of ale, 
the ground, and that, in all probability, even on foot he should be able to rival And what is near as splendid? Every tale 
their speed in a country so uneven. All was in vain; and the horseman, with In which the sons of England’s land are named, 
a deep sigh, pursued his way, leading the march as before. And every ballad in her honour framed, 

** When they at length reached the end of the mountain road, which winds , Record her old October ; liquor stout, 
like one of she passes of the Alps, and arrived at the deep chasm between the Which for long days has ruin wrought and rout 
Table Mountain and Carnavally, where the Ess waterfall plunges down the | To all ’gainst whom her vigorous nerve is aimed. 
steep, it became no longer doubtful that the lady’s horse must be abandoned. | But just now looking on this pot, I think, 
The roar of the Waterfall was already in their ear. The sun had set, and a With philosophic musing neck and crop, 
dusky hue had settled over the whole scene, exaggerating the dangers of the That as upon the liquor that I drink 
cliffs, and throwing The billious froth hath risen to the top, 
So in our state we find, at highest price, 
Such bubbles as Jack Russell and Spring Rice. 


of their bodies, either of them or of their horse, but the skeletons.” 

And here we close this beautifal volume ; to ramble through whose pages,— 
though ours has been rather a flight than a ramble,—has been a task as much 
of pleasure as of duty. Mr. Ritchie has not neglected the useful, while he 
has chiefly devoted himself to the amusing. 





— a browner horror o'er the woods. 


They halted; andthe Discarded, after urging in vain his former generous offer, 
entreated his rival at least to change horses, his being by far the stronger animal 
of thetwo. This wae agreed to ; and the terrified girl mounted behind her | 
lover ; and they then recommenced their dangerous flight. } 
“The deeper they descended into the chasm, or ravine, the darker it be- | 

came ; till at length it might have seemed that they had plunged at once from | That in our annals they would never yet 

daylight into night. The dim form of the cliffs above, as they were seen traced Pass unremembered ; and Will. Shakspeare’s art 
against the sky, acquired a character of unearthly mystery ; the wind seemed Has fix'd the hero’s promise in our heart. 

to shriek as it rushed through the pass; and the hoarse veice of the waterfall | Proud was the triumph when the archers met 

fell like a sound of terrible omen upon the ear of the travellers. The young Their five-times-told opponents in the plain ; 

lady clong to her lover in an agony of feat, burying her face in his cloak ; yet | And many a battle since has proved that here 
refraining from adding to his perplexities by giving utterance to the feelings The good hard hands and manly hearts remain : 
which agitated her woman's heart. At this period, the Discarded proved himself For is not this the month, when, fight won dear— 
to be their true friend. He assured them that the moon would speedily rise, | Mid triumph in our own, our native war, 

and dispel all the seeming horrors of their situation; he even spoke cheerfully, Fell Nelson in the fight of Trafalgar? 

or attempted to do so, although ever and anon his voice sunk to that calm mono- | aoe 


tony which indicates that the speaker is indifferent, as regards himself, to the | eee oe cama EE ‘ 
, : : NFIRMARY FOR SURGICAL DISEASES.—Office No. 361 Broome street 
— of hope or joy he would inspire in others. 1 (between Mott and Elizabeth sts.), supported by voluntary contributions, and 
“They were now skirting by the side of the Avonbeg river, of which Glen- | established for the gratuitous treatment of Surgical Diseases, 
malure is the valley; when the report of a musket on the opposite bank con-| Open daily (Sundays excepted) from 10 to lt A. M. J.C. Beales, M.D., J. G. 
vinced them that their information had been correct, and that the rebels were | Adams, M.D., Attending Surgeons; A. H. Stevens, M.D., J. K. rag M.D., 
even now hunted in their mountain fastnesses. It had been their intention be- R. K. Hoffman. M.D., Consulting Surgeons, [Nov. 19—3t*. 


fore to turn speedily to the right, in order to skirt along the side of Lugnaquilla, RS. LEWIS, from London, Pupil of the celebrated Henri Herz (piamst to 
but on this alarm they determined to press farther up the brow of the mountain, the king of France) has the honour to announce to the Ladies of New York 
taking the upper side of that singular glen I have mentioned. This part of | she has commenced giving a iene se ry « amy —_ ng este, Bom the experi- 
the t aie . ’ : ence she has had, and the testimonials she bears from Mr. Herz and other eminent 
ease thet pipe yey Ly | claps dee lll: pene masters to ensure a share of their patronage. Mrs. J.,ewis has the pleasure of refer- 


. ingto Rt, Rev. hop Onderdonk S. 7. B. Morse, P. N. A. 
rived new strength from the idea, that they should soon have between them and ring to Rev. Bishop Onderdonk, 





But let them sink or burst. I don’t forget 
This is the month of Crispin Crispian ; 
When the fifth Henry told each gallant man, 

Whom in the field of Agincourt he set, 








— 

















ed. They were identified by their clothes and valuables ; but nothing remained | nience, including wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the 


subscibers at New York, will be forwarded by their packets, free of allcharges excey? 
the expenses ectually incurred. 

C. BOLTON, FOx: & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broadst, 
WM. WHITLOCK, jr. 46 South st. 

JOHN I. BOYD, Broker, 9 Tontine Buildings. 


NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 





Ships. Masters. | Daysof Sailing from| Days of Sailing from 
, ‘ew York. iverpool, 

Caledonia, Graham, jJan. 1, May |, Sept.1,/Feb.16,June16,Oct.16 
Roscoe, Delano, oe * 2, * Gh > 86, ee = 96, 
Hibernia, Wilson, “16, ** 16, ** 16,)/Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1, 
Sheffield, Allen, “24, % og og t we gh ee gh ue “gt 
Europe, Marshall, |Feb. 1, Junel, Oct. 1,) ‘* 16, ** 16, “ 16, 
Geo. Washiagten, Holdrege, = ee Son oe 
Columbus, Cobb, "ef 16,/April 1, Aug. ‘ec 


United States, 


Holdrege, 24, * 24, ** 24, 
South America, 


Waterman, |Mar.1,July 1,Nov.1,| “* 16, “+ 16, ag 16, 
ad 8 “ ~ “ ~ 


Napoleon, Smith, “ 25." oe * 86 
“ngland, Waite, 


“16, “ 16, “ 16,!May 1, Sept.1,Jam. 1, 
“ os oe - o 8 











St. Andrew, Thompson, | ‘* 24, ** 24, “ 24, . . .° 
Orpheus, Bursley, Aprill, Aug. 1, Dec.1,|} ** 16, “* 16, “* 16, 
Independence, Nye, eo 2: * ee *m,: * Oo * Be, 
North Amer‘ca, | Dixey, Sum * i * June y Oct. y Feb. 1 


Virginian Harris, “24, ** 24, ‘* 24, m 
Consignees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia,C olumbus, Euro e, South America, Eng- 
land, Orpheus, North Amer‘ca, BARING, BROTHERS, & Co., sarerpec 
GOODHUE’ & Co., or C. H. MARSHALL, N. Y 
These ships are all of the firstclass.commanded by men of character and expe- 
rience, and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shal! be of the best 
kind. Therate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors 
of the other lines, at $140, including wines and liquors. 
Neither the captain nor owners of ee ships will be responsible for any letters, 
parcels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 
Consignees of ships Sheftield, United States, St. Andrew, and Virginian, 
S. WHITNEY—SANDS, TURNER, FOX & CO., and R. KERMIT, N.Y. 
SANDS, HODGSON, TURNER & CO, Liverpool. 
Consignees of ships Napoleon, Roscoe,Geo. Washington ane Independenee, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co.,N.Y. 
CEARNS,CRARY & Co.,Liverpool. 


NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS 
[To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. ] nt ’ ' 
This line of packets, will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will 
succeed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from 
New York and Portsmouth on the Ist,10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 
17th, and 27th, of every month throughout the year, viz :-— 











Mrs. P. Hone, Ms. Blackwele, Grassy Point. 
danger so dreadful a barrier. They continued, therefore, to follow steadily the , Application for terms &c. to Mrs. Lewis; 57 Broadway, Messrs. Stodart, Wor- 
calm horseman, who led the way as before. cester §- Dunham, Music Store, 375 Broadway, ct to Allan R. Jollie, 385 Broad- | 


P “It was necessary at first, in order to prevent the sound of their horses’ hoofs | “#9- (Oct. I—3m*] 
rom being heard, to choose a soft part of the sward which covers the greater | FEVYHE DELUGE, a large Historical Painting, by Anelli, is now exhibiting at his 
portion of Lugnaquilla. Near the side of the glen, this is occasionally diver- | Gallery, No. 74 Chamber street, over the Athenwum—Price of admission 
sified by smooth flat rocks, laid like a pavement along the precipice ; and stand- | 25¢.; season Tickets 50c., open from 9 A.M. tol0 P.M. [Oct, 22 6t*.] 


In " : — _ opens 
8 On Ove of them, the traveller, whose head is steady enough, may look per- F MR. WM. DAVIES, who left this city for Charleston in January, 1834, will 


ag down to the very bottom of the abyss. It was not, however, to send to the British Consul’s office, New York, he will receive information of con- 
oid the danger of approaching too near, that the leader made a detour, but| sequence. [Oct, 22-3t.] 




















Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from)Days of Sailing from 
: | , ‘ew-¥ “4 fi London. Portsmouth. 
Toronto, |R, Griswold, Aug. 1, Sept.17, Sept 20, 
Ontario, |Huttleston, ~~ “” 27, 30, 
Westminster, ‘George Moore,| ss 20, \June 17, June26, 
St. James, Wwm.S. Sebor,| Sept. 1, “ 21, July 1, 
Mediator, |H.L.Champlin, “10, July 7% ies 
Montreal, \C.H.Champlin a rs 17, 20, 
Gladiator, Thos. Britton, On. .& |} * 27, Aug. ly 
Quebec, F. H. Hebard,| “10, \Aug. 7, ., 1O 
Philadelphia, E. E. Morgan, “ 20, a 20, 
President, J. M.Chadwick, Nov. 1, 27, Sept.!, 
Samson, |D. Chadwick, | | Sept. 7, 10, 


These ships are all of the first class ,about 600 tons burthen,and are commanded 
by able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Be : 
Stores, &c. are of the best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixe at 
$140, outward, for each adult, which includes Wines and Liquors. Neither the oor: 
tains nor owners of these packets will be responsible for any letters, parcels - pac 
ages sent by them unless regular Bills of ading are signed therefor. Apply to 

JOHN GRISWOLD 70 Southstreet, New York. 
GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co., 134 Front street, or to 
GEORGE WILDES, & Co., No. 19 Colemanstreet, London. 
GARRATT & GIBBON, Portsmouth. 








